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THE ALPS. 


(From Roddy’s Complete Geography) 


RODDY’S GEOGRAPHIES 


ELEMENTARY, $0.50 


These new geographies are thoroughly up to date, and adapted for general use 
in ordinary schools, rather than for a particular use in a highly specialized and 
organized ideal system. They are distinctive in the following particulars :— 

An adequate amount of material is included in each book to meet the needs 


of those grades for which it is designed. 


2. The subject matter is presented so simply that the pupil can readily under- 
stand it, and so logically that it can be easily taught by the average teacher. 
3. Just enough physiography is included to develop the fundamental relations of 


By H. JUSTIN RODDY, M. S. 
Department of Geography, First Pennsylraria State Normal School. 


direction. 


COMPLETE, $1.00 


geography and to animate and freshen the study without overloading it in this 


4, The simplicity of the older methods of teaching the subject is combined with 
just so much of the modern scientific methods of presentation as is thoroughly 
adapted to elementary grades. 

5. The illustrations are new and fresh, reproduced mostly from photographs 
collected from all parts of the world with a view to helping out and explaining the 
text, and not for mere embellishment. 


THE LEADING NEW 


NEW EDUCATION READERS 
Books I. and each é $0.35 
Book $0.40; . 45 


Novel in plan and character, simple and teachable. 
Well graded, with frequent reviews. They correlate the 
leading features of the phonic, the synthetic, the word, and 
the sentence methods. The numerous attractive illustra- 
tions are an important aid to the development of the system. 


McMASTER’S HISTORIES OF THE UNITED 
STATES 
Primary, $0.60; School . . . $1.00 


Devote more space to social evolution than to war. 
The progress of civilization is graphically portrayed, with a 
clear, simple, vigorous, and well-balanced style. The nar- 
ratives are well proportioned, the maps complete, and the 
illustrations numerous, interesting, and authentic. 


CARPENTER’S GEOGRAPHICAL READER: 


EUROPE 


A supplementary geographical reader, giving a vivid 
and interesting account of a trip through Europe with the 
children. Profusely illustrated from the author’s photo- 
graphs. Lays especial stress on the human side of the 
subject, and invests the study of geography with new 


charm, 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI 


Baldwin’s School Readers 


Rice’s Rational Spelling Book 
Part I, $0.17; Part Il. . 


Eight Books, each, per doz. . e 

Charts, per sect of four . ‘ é 
Baird’s Graded Work in Arithmetic 

Eight Books for Eight Years 
Metcalf’s English Series 

Elementary English . ‘ é 

English Grammar . ° 

Language Lessons 

Part I., $0.35; PartIl. . 

Natural Geographies 

Elementary, $0.60; Advanced ° 
New Century Physiologies 

Five-Book Series 
Natural Course in Music 
Seven Books and Charts 


CHICAGO BOSTON 


OTHER POPULAR SERIES 


Eight-Book Series or Five-Book Series 


Barnes’s National Vertical Penmanship 


$0.22 


1,50 


$0.40 
-60 


$1.25 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, Publishers 


ATLANTA 


WINSLOW’S NATURAL ARITHMETIC 
Book Res $0.30; Book Il. $0.40 


Prepared on the popular and successful spiral plan of 
instruction. The work is easy and practical, and the sub- 
ject-matter varied and interesting. Logical mathematical 
thought is developed. The books offer modern examples 
and modern methods of presentation. 


BARNES’S NATURAL SLANT PENMANSHIP 
Eight Books, each, per doz. . P $).75 


Charts, per set of four . . . |1.50 


This system of writing combines all the advantages o 
the vertical with the speed and beauty of regular slan 
writing. Every copy is sensible and significant. The 
inclination of the letters is at the angle naturally adopted 
by the child. 


OVERTON’S APPLIED PHYSIOLOGY 
Primary, $0.30; Intermediate - $0.50 


These books combine the latest results in biological, 
medical, and chemical science, with the best methods of 
teaching. The logical arrangement and gradation of the 
subject-matter give these books a strength and individuality 
peculiarly their own. 
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EIMER & AMEND, 
205-211 Third Ave., NEW YORK, 
Manfrs. and Importers of 

cuemicat, 
PHYSIOAL, 


BIOLOGICAL 


APPARATUS. 
Chemicals, Minerals, &c. 


AGENTS FOR 


ZEISS & SPENCER MICROSCOPES 


BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 


528 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 


Chemical Apparatus ‘ 
and Chemicals. 


Complete Laboratory Outfits. 
Sole Agents for Dreverhoff’s Saxon Filter Papers. 


Apparatus. 


Bacteriological 
Complete Catalogue furnished on receipt 
of ten cents for postage. 


GILLOTT’S 


For Ordinary Slant: Nos, 404, 604 EB. F., 303, 603 E.F., 601 E.F., 351, 1047 (Multiseript’. 


For Semi-slant: Number 1089, the Semyslant Pen. 
For Vertical Writing: Nos. 1045 (Verticula:), 1046 (Vertigraph), 1065, 1066, 1067. 

LAR PEN/ 91 John St., New York. JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, Benry Hoe, Sole Agent. 


The GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 


Sharpens both Lead and Slate Pencils. 


« me t pleasure to recommend the ‘ Gem Pencil Sharpener.’ It does 
> ee well ont. quickly. This last is of great importance for school work. 


I nally know of the results here and elsewhere, I am fully 
pon Rhy Sy m’ is the very best sharpener on the market. In fact I do 
not believe that there is any other which at all compares with this one for use 
either in the schoo! or the office. OEL D. a. 


Price, 83.50. 
Send for descriptive circular. 


Meneely Bell Company, 


MANUFACTURE 
SUPERIOR 


BELLS. 


Church and School Bells a Specialty. 


TROY, N. Y., 
AND 
177 Broadway, 
N. Y. City, 


THE MAGAZINE 


ax Gducation me 


SupT. RICHARD G. BOONE, Eprror, 


records the carefully prepared utter- 
ances of many of the ablest educators 

It is the oldest of the high-class educational 
monthly magnates. Fully up to date, It should be 
within reach of every teacher who recognizes the 
fact that teaching is a great profession and not a 
mere “ makeshift” to get a living. 

Librarians should include EpvucaTion in their 
lists for the benefit of teachers and of others who 
would keep abreast of the best educational 
thought. Entire contents strictly original. Uni- 
versally commended by highest educational au- 
thorities. 

$3.00a year, 35centsacopy. Sample copy for six 
2cent stamps. Send for our premium offers. 


THE PALMER CO., Publishers, 
50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


SOMEBODY 
—— SOONER OR LATER — 
SOMEBODY 


—Some progressive teacher— will ask you if you 
have over seen THE LITTLE CHRONICLE. If 
ou are not aware of the fact that THE LITTLE 
,HRONICLE marks an epoch in education, you 
should send for free sampie copies and the **two- 
cent-a-week plan” as soon as you read this. THE 
LITTLE CHRONICLE is one of those phases of 
modern educational progress which it is 


Embarrassing Not to Know. 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 


Agents for New England. 


P. 8.—We buy bright children’s sayings. 


Boston & Maine Railroad. 


LOWEST RATES 
Fast Train Service 


BETWEEN 


BOSTON CHICAGO 
St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis 


AND ALL POINTS 


WEST, NORTHWEST, SOUTHWEST. 


Pullman Parlor or Sleeping Cars on all 
Through Trains. 

For tickets and information apply at any 

principal ticket office of the Company. 


D. J. FLANDERS, 
Gen’l Pass. and Tkt. Agt. BOSTON. 


Any Subscriber 
of the Ji unwat or Epucation who would 
like to hwe a specimen copy of the paper 
sent to a friend can be accommodated by 
sending u. ,on a postal card, the name and 
address to1 hich he would like the paper sent. 


New Exoranp Posiisuine Co. 


29-A Beacon St., Boston. 


100 Specially Good Articles 
TEN WEEKS For 25 CENTS 


Journal of Education 


Edited by Dr. A. E. WINSHIP 


Ten Articles on Arithmetic 


By the Editor. Cover entire subject. 


Every 
essential — no non-essential. 


Articles on Boston’s Historical and Literary 
Attractions. 


Articles on Teaching Agriculture in Schools 


By an eminently successful County Superin- 
tendent in the Far West. 


Articles on Important N. E. A. Meetings 


Beginning with the Madison meeting of 1885, 
by leaders of the National Association. 


Articles on Authors | Short Stories 
| By Dr. Winship. 


Week in Review 


The best, in the space, in any paper. 


Editorials 
| Always readable and up-to-date. 


Other Special Articles 


Geographical Articles 
Method Articles 
Devices for Teaching 


Exercises for 
Special Days 


GREATEST OFFER EVER MADE TO TEACHERS 


Send 25 cents at our risk. 
Send at once, with your a 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
29-A Beacon St., Boston 


88, to 


This ‘sharpener’ is in satisfactory use in very many of the cities and towns of the’ 


Manufactured by F. H. COOK & CO., Leominster, Mass. . — 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE 


this heading ,are solicited from school author- 

ies in every state in the Union. To be available, 

these contributions ‘should be short and compre- 

hensive. Copy should be received by the editor not 
later than Friday preceding date of issue. 


[rane of educational news to be inserted under 
t 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD 


December 5-6: New Jersey High Schoo] 
Teachers’ Association, Newark. 

December 21-31: Texas State Teachers’ 
Association, Austin. 

December 21-31: New Jersey State 
Teachers’ Association, Trenton. 

December 22: New Mexico Educational] 
Association, Las Vegas. 

December 22-23: Western Arkansas 
Teachers’ Association, Fort Smith. 

December 22-24: Colorado State Teachers’ 
Association, Colorado Springs. 

December 22-24: Washington State 
Teachers’ Association, Seattle. 

December 22-24: Oklahoma State 
Teachers’ Association, Oklahoma City, 

December 26-27: North Texas Colored 
Teachers’ Association, Gainesville. 

December 27: Colorado State Teachers’ 
Association, Denver. 

December 29: Wisconsin State Superin- 
tendents of County Schools Association, 
Milwaukee. 

December 29-31: New York State Coun- 
cil Grammar Prineipals, Syracuse: 
President Orson Warren, Elmira. 

December 29-31: Missouri State Teachers’ 
Association, St, Louis. 

December 29-31: Montana State Teachers’ 
Association, Bozeman. 

December 29-31: New York Grammar 
School Principals’ State Council, Syra- 
cuse, 

December 29-31: Texas Sittate Teachers’ 
Association, Austin. 

December 29-31: Illinois State Teachers’ 
Association, Springfield. 

December 29-31: Louisiana State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Baton Rouge. 

December 29-31: South Dakota State 
Educational Association, Mitchell. 

December 29-31: National Commercial 
Teachers’ Federation, Milwaukee. 

December 29-31: Indiana State Teachers’ 
Association, Indianapolis; Charles N. 
Peak, chairman, Princeton. 

December 29-31: Idaho State Teachers’ 
Association, Weiser. 

December 29-31: Wisconsin State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Milwaukee. 
December 29-31: North Dakota Siate 

Teachers’ Association, Fargo. 

December 29-30-31: Kansas State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Topeka. 

Necember 29-30-31: Association of Ameri- 
can Universities, Columbia University, 
New York. 

December 29-January 1: Florida State 
Teachers’ Association, Orlando. 

December 29-January 3: California Teach- 
ers’ Association, Los Angeles, 

December 30-31: Maine State Teachers’ 
Association, Waterville. 

December 30-31: Michigan State Teachers’ 
Association, Saginaw. 

December 31-January 2: Minnesota State 
Educational Association, St. Paul. 

December 31-January 2: Nebraska State 
Teachers’ Association, Lincoln. 

January 20-21, 1903: New York School 
Commissioners and City Superintend- 
ents’ Association, Albany; E. F. Mc- 
Donald, secretary, Massena. 

February, 1903: Department of Superin- 
tendence, N. E. A., Cincinnati, O. 

February 5-6-7: Hesperia (Micn.) Educa- 
tional-Granger Union Meeting. 

February 10-11: Department of City and 
Borough Superintendence of Pennsy]- 
vania, Harrisburg. 

February 12-13: Department of School 
Directors of Pennsylvania, Harrisburg. 

July 6-10: N. E, A., Boston. 


VARIETIES. 


Fidgett—“They say that poets are born, 
not made.” 

Midgett—“Guess that’s so; saw one 
borne off on a shutter from the newspaper 
office this morning.” 

“Weren't you ever a boy, sir?” aske:! 
the bright young man, who had hear 
that this was the proper remark wit) 
which to come back at the grouchy ol! 
person, 

“Yes, I was,” admitted the other 
gruffiy, “but I’ve been trying hard to live 
it down ever since,”’—Syracuse Herald. 
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Nature Study Months. 


_ FOR ELEMENTARY GRADES’ 
By A. C. BOYDEN, Bridgewater (Mass.) Normal School. 


Best Work Yet Written. 


“Having thoroughly acquainted my- 
self with Mr. Boyden’s work, and 
having examined tlie book carefully, 
I can say most heartily that it is the 
best work that has yet been written.” — 
Woon, Nature Supervisor, 
New Bedford, Mass. 


A Capilal Manual for Teachers. 


‘Nature Study by Months seems to 
me to be a capital manual for teachers. 
Whatever Mr. Boyden does, he does 
thoroughly and well, and this little book 
is no exception.”—Hon. Frank A. 
Hitt, Secretary Massachusetts State 
Board of Education. 


The Manual lays out only such lessons as have actually 
been tried by the classes of children in public schools. 


Boards, 129 pages. — Illustrated. Price, 50 cents, postpaid. 
Liberal discounts for introduction. 


ISHING COMPANY, 


CHICAGO: 
203 Michigan Ave. 


EW ENGLAND PUBL 


BOSTON ; NEW YORK: 
29 A Baacon St. 43 East 10th St. 


The Recent Adoption 


The Clarendon Dictionary 


By the School Board of the City of Boston, and its in- 
troduction into over twenty cities and towns of Massachusetts; 
into Bangor, ILewiston, and other towns of Maine; into Dover, 
New Hampshire, and Hartford, Connecticut, and many other 
cities and towns, illustrate the steady and growing appreci- 
ation of the merits of the book. Its large use in the schools 
of all the Boroughs of the City of New York for the past five 
years also attests the excellence of the Clarendon. 

For its compactness, completeness, accuracy of defi- 
nition, simplicity of indication of pronunciations, clearness of 
typography, and attractiveness of binding, it is unequalled 
by any similar book. Its author is Dr. Wm. Hand Browne, 
Professor of English Literature in Johns Hopkins University. 


Cloth, 377 pages. . . . . ~. Price, 45 cents. 


Correspondence cordially invited. 


27-29 West 23d Street, New York 


BOSTON OFFICE, 120 Summer Street 


A Note on Color. 


FOR TEACHERS OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 
By CAROLINE WEST VAN HELDEN. 
Illustrated with Twelve Colored Plates. P ice, in Boards, 50 cents. 


Madame van Helden, having had wide experien e with teachers, 
is able to put into small compass many valuable suggestions. for 
practical work in water colors 

This is an artistic book, and offers great value for the money. 
Send for a special circular about it, and for a full price list of Water 
Colors and all material for color instruction. 


MILTON BRADLEY C0QO., Springfield, Mass. 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 


KINDERGARTEN REVIEW is now only one dollar a year. 


NATURE STUDY HELPS 


NATIWE TREES. A Study for School and Home. By L. W. Russet, Providence, 
‘R. I. Illustrated. Price, 30 cents. ; 
Works upon general botany do not supply the needs of those who wish, without difficult study, to 


come to a friendly acquaintance with the forest and wayride trees which they waily meet. 
This little book is designe: to supply the demand for such easily understood and practical matter 


about our native trees. 
LESSONS IN ZOOLOGY.— Common Animal Forms. By Girman. 
Boards. Fully illustrated. Price, 50 cents. 

Each “ lesson”’ isin two parts — one In large print, consisting of statements of children’s obser- 
vations, often in their own language; the other in smaller print, consisting of explicit directiois to the 
teacher, and additional facts. These d:rections instruct the teacher as to what materials, specimens, 
etc.,are to be used, where such materials may be procured, and how they should be handled, Simple out- 
line drawings are provided, which can be copied easily upon the blackboard. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 29-A Beacon St., BOSTON. 
New York; 43 E. rgth St. CHICAGO: 203 Michigan Ave. 


Whatever the Choice of a School as to the Style of Writing, whether Vertical, Slant, or Modified Slant, 


THE ESTERBROOK PEN 


have pens specially suited for each and every purpose. 


The Stationers supply them. 


Works, Camden, N. J. 


>. 


POINT WELL MADE 


CAN ALWAYS BE DEPENDED UPON IN AN EMERGENCY. 

: HE POINT we wish to make now is, that we want to develop in 
all connected with school matters what is known as the Dixon 
Hasit: ze, the habit of buying and using Dixon’s American 
Graphite Pencils in their school work. 

Send for our new school catalogue, 


and will be sure to interest you. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 


It has many illustrations in color, 


Jersey Criry, N. J. 
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The MOTHER TONGU 


BOOKS 
FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


By PROFESSOR KITTREDGE of Harvard University, and SARAH L. ARNOLD, 
Dean of Simmons College, formerly Supervisor of Boston Schools 


Book HI 


THE ELEMENTS OF ENGLISH COMPOSITION 


FOR HIGH SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
By PROFESSORS GARDINER and KITTREDGE of Harvard University, and SARAH L. ARNOLD 


MOTHER TONGUE combines 
scholarship and adaptation to the. 


needs of pupils. more satisfactorily 
than any other series of books 


on language and grammar. “ 


The method is simple and natural. The books arouse 
the enthusiasm of the pupils who use them. 2 2 


The best English grammar I have The most practical application of 


used in my twenty-three years of recognized pedagogical principles 
teaching. tie J. A. TUFTS, that I have yet found. 
ALPHA W. BARLOW 
Teacher of English in the Boardman 


Training School, New Haven, Conn. 
A rare combination of scholarliness | 
and simplicity. 


KATHARINE LEE BATES, 
Professor of English, Wellesley College. 


Ginn & Company publish the leading text-books on all subjects 


to taught in Elementary Schools, High Schools, and Colleges. Pa 
Correspondence will receive prompt and careful attention. 


GINN @ COMPANY, PUBLISHERS 


Boston New York Chicago San Francisco Atlanta Dallas Columbus London 
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Journal of Education. FELLERS THAT LIEE TO MERT. 


A. E. WINSHIP, Editor. 
Weekly. . . . . $2.50 a year. 


CLUB RATES, . 


clubs of three or more, 2.00 a year 
One renewal and one new subscription, 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, $5.50 “ 


Cash must accompany ull orders when sent at club rates. 


Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a club of three or 
more is formed and all names are sent in by one person at one time. 


AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly), . . $1.00 a year.. 


Both papers to one address, 3.00 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, _ 
BOSTON: NEW YORK: CHICAGO: 


43 E.19th Street. | 203 Michigan Ave. 


29-A Beacon Street. 


WHAT THEY SAY.. 


I. C. McNEILL, West Superior, Wis.: There is 
hope for the teacher who is weak in scholarship 
but strong in character. 

S. T. Durron: The best physical exercise is 
that which a child seeks spontaneously. In other 
words, you can train the nerves best through well- 
directed play. 

Epwarp Everett Hace: The best piece of 
good fortune which can come to one is opportunity 
for intimacy with a leader, in whatever line of life 
he may be engaged. 

SUPERINTENDENT F. A. Nort, Ocean’ County, 
N./.: The aim in. education should be to deal 
only with essentials, while establishing higher stan- 


BY JAMES BALL NAYLOR. 

The fellers that I’d like to meet 

Ain’t kings an’ chaps o’ high degree; 
Them ain’t the folks I’d like to greet— 

They somehow don’t appeal to me. 
There’s lots o’ fellers, East and West, 

I’ve met, an’ knowed, an’ liked—an’ yet, 
The ones I know an’ like the best 

Is fellers that I’ve never met. 


I’d like to take the train some day 

Fer “‘Griggsby’s Station”—me an’ Jim; 
An’ potter ’long the hot highway, 

To “Ol’ Aunt Mary’s’—me an’ him! 
Then lollin’ ’mong the orchard trees— 

An’ hand in hand an’ hearts in tune, 
An’, list’nin’ to the birds an’ bees— 

Jest soak ourselves ““Knee-Deep in June”! 


Then, ‘way down South, a feller dwells— 
I’d like to take him by the hand, 
An’ tell him how my ol’ heart swells 
With his sweet “Songs from Dixie-Land.”’ 
Jest like to tell him, o’er a pipe, 
I find his verses, more an’ more, 
Like Georgy melons—big an’ ripe, 
An’ sweet an’ juicy to the core! 


I s’pect his folks once wore the Gray— ' 
I know my folks once wore the Blue; 
But them sad times has passed away— 
There’s better work fer us to do! 
Though he’s down South, an’ I’m up North, 
There ain’t no reason we should fuss; 
The ol’ flag’s ripplin’ back an’ forth— 
An’ smilin’ peace down over us! 


There’s heaps 0’ chaps I'd like to meet— 
Joe Lincoln, Nixon Waterman; 
A pair o’ singers true an’ sweet— 
An’ both built on the proper plan. 
I love Joe’s song o’ “Sunset Land,” 
An’ Nixon’s “Ol’-Time Quiltin’ Bee’— 
l’d like to tell ’em both, first-hand, 
Jest what the’r sweet songs means to me! 


Of course there’s other fellers—say! 
I’ve fancied I could tell a lie; 
But I give up to Holman Day— 


dards, Withthis aim, teaching becomes 
the highest of occupations. : 

PRESIDENT CHARLES F. TuwinG, West- 
ern Reserve University: You are in col- 
lege secondarily to become a clergyman, 
lawyer, doctor, journalist, merchant, manu- 
facturer. You-are in college primarily to 
become a man. 

SUPERINTENDENT C. L. Hunt, Clinton, 
Mass.: The pupil so trained that he can get 
the beautiful thought from the works of 
the great masters of literature as well as 
that of the simpler poets and writers has 
been furnished an equipment that is of 
priceless value. 

SUPERINTENDENT J. H. VAN SICKLE, 
Baltimore, Md.: No “aggregation of dull- 
ness” accumulates anywhere, if capable 
pupils are systematically sought out in al! 


HOLMAN F. DAY. 


NIXON WATERMAN. 


There ain’t no use fer me to try! 

I wonder where he spins the yarn— 
In what dark corner of his brain-— 

To knit an’ weave them fishy, darn, , 
Ridic’lous tales ’bout folks in Maine! 


There ain’t no use to name ’em all— 
But there’s that warbler, Paul Dunbar; 
His banjo-tinklins’ melt an’ fall— 
Like music drippin’ from a star. 
I like “The Poet and His Song,” . 
An’ “When Malindy Sings”’ is fine; 
An’ then my soul goes prancin’ ‘long— 
Astride o’ ‘‘Dat Ol’ Mare o’ Mine”! 


I'd like to meet ’em, great an’ small— 
The chaps whose jingles I ’ave read; 
I'd like to meet the livin’, all— 

An’ them that’s numbered with the dead! 
Well, one sweet thought brings comfort now 
Some day I’ll leave the haunts of men, 
An’ in that land somewhere—-somehow, 

I'll maybe git to meet them then! 


divisions of the various grades and moved up. 
They are made the more ambitious by the promo- 
tion, and they servé as a leaven in the group 
which they join. 

PRESIDENT ANDREW S. DRAPER, University of 
/llinois: If I could have my way there would 
never be another schoolhouse built without an 
assembly room large enough to accommodate at 
one time, and artistic enough to attract, every child 
who has a place under the roof. At least so much 
should be done to break the endless monotony of 
book study and the grade recitation ; at least so 
much to stir the soul through the singing of the 
multitude and the magnetic touch of the words 
that are spoken in the crowd. 


Ohio Educational Monthly: And all hail to the 
young teacher of twenty or thirty years’ experience 
in the schoolroom who believes that there is noth- 
ing in all the world so important as children, noth- 
ing so interesting ; who says to the youth, “ If you 
wish to go in for some philanthropy, if you wish to 
be of any real use in the world, do something for 
children: If you yearn to be truly wise, study 
children, We can dress the sore, bandage the 
wounded, imprison the criminal, heal the sick, and 
bury the dead; but there is always a chance that 
we can save a child,” 


JAMES B. NAYLOR. 


The fellers that I’d like to meet? 

Well, there’s Jim Riley—bless my soul! 
I’d like to hear that chap repeat 

His piece "bout that “Ol’ Swimmin’ Hole’’! 
W’y, I was in that hole with him, 

W’en we was youngsters, years ago— 
Though out in Hoosierdom lived Jim, 

An’ I was here in O-hi-o! 


SHAKESPEARE’S VOCABULAR Y.—( I.) 


BY DR. W. J. ROLFE, CAMBRIDGE. 


Shakespeare’s vocabulary: is remarkable for its 
vastness and its variety. The average literary man, 
it is said, uses about 5,000 words. Milton has 8,000, 
which is an extraordinary number. Shakespeare 
has 15,000, or nearly twice as many as Miiton, and 
probably more than twice as many as any other Eng- 
lish author. ‘These figures are generally accepted by 
writers on the language, only two or three of them 
having been inclined to go back of the returns and 
demand a recount. These authorities, however, agree 
in putting the number of Shakespeare’s words higher 
than 15,000, making it from 20,000 to 24,000, the 
results being probably. due to different methods of 
counting; and they agree in making Shakespeare’s 
vocabulary by far the most extensive in English lit- 
erature, exceeding Milton’s by at least 7,000 or 8,000 
words. 

Shakespeare is particularly remarkable for the 
number of words he uses only once. A single play 
sometimes contains more than two hundred such; 
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very few plays have less than a hundred each. The 
entire number cannot be less than five thousand. 

Among these are many familiar words which we 
are surprised to find in the list. Opening Bartlett’s 
Concordance at random, I-note on three or four con- 
secutive pages such words as imagery, imbecility, 
immortality, impede, imperfectly, impetuosity, im- 
ply, improbable, improper, improve, impure, inaudi- 
ble, indulgent, infest, inflict, informal, inlay, inquiry, 
inroad, intimation, intoxicate, incivility, inconveni- 
ent, incorrect, ineredible. I pass by many that are 
almost as familiar (impotence, indigent, inference, 
etc.), and do not include rare words like indigest, in- 
dign, inexecrable, ete. In the case of verbs (im- 
pede, imply, ete.), no other inflection is found. 

Some of these words are negative forms of words 
that occur quite often, but in other instances the 
original word is rare or not found at all. For in- 
stance, audible oecurs only twice, correet (adjective) 
never, and credible once. 

A recent critic has examined the New English 
Dictionary (Oxford) under the letter A, and finds 
ninety-five words that appear in Shakespeare for the 
first time in all our literature, and 317 words that 
have meanings appearing for the first time. This 
makes the- whole number of new meanings (adding 
eight words that have more than one new meaning) 
420. If the proportion is the same for the rest of 
the alphabet, it would indicate that Shakespeare uses 
about 1,900 words for the first time, and has about 
8,400 new meanings. This shows how greatly he 
has developed and enriched our language. Com- 
paratively few of these words and meanings have 
heen rejected since his days, and many of his new 
meanings have displaced the old ones. 

Some curious and suggestive facts are given con- 
cerning the contributions made by Milton and 
Tennyson to the language. Milton (under letter A) 
adds forty-two new words and 120 new meanings; 
Tennyson four new words and eighteen new mean- 
ings. 

It is also interesting to note the words most fre- 
quently used by Shakespeare and these two poets. 
Shakespeare has love oftener than any other word 
(2,602 times), Milton has it 144 times, and Tenny- 
son 634 times. This is Tennyson’s most frequent 
word, while Milton’s is heaven (517 times), which 
Shakespeare has 856 times, and Tennyson 143 times. 
Shakespeare has God 1,149 times, Milton 446, Tenny- 


“son 191. Shakespeare has heart 1,083 times, Mi'- 


ton 103, Tennyson 388. 

Shakespeare’s three most frequent words are thu; 
love, God, and heart, each one used much oftener 
than by the other two poets, though from Milton’s 
chief subjects we might expect a different result with 
regard to God, as well as heaven. 

In the case of certain other words the figures are 
interesting. Shakespeare has gentle 393 times, 
Miltor, 36, Tennyson 12. Shakespeare has gentle- 
man 445 times, Tennyson seven times, Milton not 
at all. Shakespeare has sweet (a word that did 
much service then, like dear nowadays) 865 times, 
Milton 90, Tennyson 80. 

Much might be said in comment on these statis- 
tics, which illustrate many facts in the history of the 
language, as well as the characters, habits, and 
tastes of the three poets. Of course the various sub- 
jects on which they wrote, and sundry other facts 
connected with their literary history, must be taken 
into account in a critical study of the statistics. 

Much has been written about the comparative use 
of Saxon and Norman-French, or French-Latin, 
words by our authors. Shakespeare used the one or 
the other instinctively; for, as Lowell has remarked, 
“the absurdities about the comparative merits of the 
two, invented by persons incapable of distinguish- 
ing one tongue from the other, were as yet unheard 
of.” Shakespeare sometimes has line after line a!- 
most entirely made up of Saxon monosyllables; and 
again lines in which a pair of Latin polysyllables 
almost fills out the measure: “This supernatural 
soliciting”; “Than violentest contrarieties’’; “In ac- 
clamations hyperbolical”’; and the familiar “The 
multitudinous seas incarnadine.” 

A large proportion of the once-used words are of 
latin origin; and such words were then being pro- 
fusely introduced into English. As Lowell says, 


“more words of Latin original were brought into 
the language in the century between 1550 and 1650 
than in the whole period before or since.” Shakes- 
peare appears to have picked up many of these new 
words, and to have tried them, if only once. He was 
no thorough scholar in Latin, as Ben Jonson was; 
but his schoolboy knowledge of the language, to- 
gether with a natural taste he apparently had for 
observing the derivation of words, led him sometimes 
to use Latin derivatives in their etymological sens? 
when, as the New English Dictionary shows, they 
were not so used by other writers. Thus, according 
to this authority, he was the first to use extrava- 
gant (twice), and also the noun extravagancy, in the 
literal sense of wandering. 

Sometimes he was astray in his etymology; as in 
using plurisy in the sense of excess, as if from the 
Latin plus, pluris (though he was not the first to 
make this particular mistake), and important and 
importancy in the ‘sense of importunate and im- 
portunity, though he also uses the latter words. I 
cannot, however, believe that he confounded words 


so familar as eternal and infernal, as Dr. E. A. 


Abbott and others suppose he did in expressions like 
“eternal devil,” “eternal villain,” ete. Aside from 
the fact that he uses both eternal and infernal cor- 
rectly elsewhere, we find eternal in English provin- 
cial dialects expressing abhorrence or detestation; 
and I think that I was the first to call attention to 
the similar use of the Yankee ’tarnal. It is not im- 
probable that Shakespeare had heard (or heard of) 
eternal in this sense. 

Shakespeare also coined words now and then—at 
least, the lexicographers have found no earlier in- 
stances of certain words in his works; like attask, 
beetle (verb), incarnadine, irregulous, exsufflicate, 
ete. Some words of this kind may be corruptions in 
the early editions, but most of them are accepted by 
critics and lexicographers as of Shakespeare’s own 
mintage. Some are evidently satirical hits at affec- 
tation in language; like directitude in Coriolanus 
(changed to discreditude or dejectitude by editors 
who did not understand this), conspectuities, etc. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION AL ASSOCIATION. 


(L)—THE WASHINGTON MEETING. 
BY SUPERINTENDENT J. M. GREENWOOD, 
Kansas City. 


The “big meetings” of the National Educational 
Association represent a growth that sprang out of 


the necessities of the situation; some perhaps would. 


call this phenomenon an evolution.. Under what- 
ever aspect it is considered, Hon. Thomas W. Bick- 
nell, Boston, Mass., in the year of grace, 1884, was 
the god-father, and in whose mind the conception 
of monster meetings in which the whole country 
should participate, took form and was put into prac- 
tical operation at the Madison meeting. It is true 
that the association simply as an organization had 
been in’ existence for more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury, but through all these years, it had been a 
tottering infant whose meetings, though of a high 
character, were narrowly restricted to a-very small 
circle of educational workers. Viewed financially, 
it had been one of those lean, lank, hungry organiza- 
tions, dependent almost entirely for its existence 
upon the extra contributions of its members. Being 
in debt, heels over head, and no prospect of relief in 
sight, Thomas W. Bicknell was elected its president 
in 1883. From the first, he was fully impressed 
with the vast possibilities of the National Educa- 
tional Association, if it could be organized upon a 
business and educational basis. He set to work to 
unite the educational forces of the couniry into a 
state of like-mindedness upon that issue. He 
toured the country, visited all important cities, made 
the acquaintance of state and city superintendents, 
and from them learned of the leading active men 
and women of each state, who would be interested in 
working up a feeling among the rank and file of the 
teaching force, and in stimulating the more pro- 
gressive ones to ‘go to the Madison meeting. He 
saw newspaper men, spoke frequently in the 
churches and Sunday schools of the cities he visited; 
told everybody that he met that he was engaged in 
a great work which would help to make our entire 
country a homogeneous whole, if the educators 
could be welded into a compact working body, hav- 
ing a definite object in view,—the training of the 
young for intelligent citizenship. Thus, the ball 
for “big meetings” was set in motion by his energy, 
and with slight exception the momentum has con- 
tinued ever since. 

I think this explanation is necessary as well as a 
deserved tribute to the man who inaugurated it, but 
who mysteriously dropped out of sight educationally 
soon after the Madison meeting. 

BIG MEETINGS. 

Three meetings in the history of the National 
Educational Association are known as the “big 
meetings —the Denver meeting in 1895, the Wach- 
ington meeting in 1898, and the Los Angeles meet- 


ing in 1899. The total enrollment for the Denver 
meeting was 11,297; the Washington meeting, 
10,653, the Los Angeles meeting, 13,656. The 
fourth in point of number was the Buffalo meeting, 
1896, which was 9,072. The cash receipts for these 
three meetings: .Denver, $28,322.10; Washington, 
$26,365.20; Los Angeles, $36,190.45. 


THE WASHINGTON MEETING. 


The president of the National Educational Asso- 
ciation is responsible for the general program, but 
he is not accountable for the addresses of welcome 
and responses from everybody and on every imag- 
inable subject. These forensic displays are arranged 
largely by the local committee, and these honors 
and favors are distributed usually for the purpose of 


showimg disinterested spectators the rapge and 


depth of thought that the local celebrities are pos- 
sessed of and that need unbottling on helpless vic- 
tims. It is also regarded by some as a beautiful 
custam;—but, it must be confessed, it is exceed- 
ingly tiresome. I am decidedly of the opinion that 
the address of welcome should be delivered by one 
person, and that it should consist of something more 
than stump oratory from a high stump. Mellifluou; 
wind is a good thing in its way, but not at educa- 
tional meetings. 

In the way of a response, I would have an educa- 
tional address by the president, who ought to give 
an account of the progress of education in the world 
during the last year, or who would take some special 
line of work and treat it somewhat in detail,— 
modeled after the annual addresses, say, of the 
presidents of scientific associations. 

To put it mildly, the rank and file of the teachers 
of the National Educational *Association have be- 
come very tired of the empty-winded welcomes and 
responses from the East, the West, the North, the 
South, the Middle West, Porto Rico, and all other 
“E-choes.” Every sensible person recognizes thi: 
fact. A man with a backbone is needed to cast 
aside these frothy speeches. I am heartily disgusted 
with the sugary jargon. 

I hope President Eliot will take “Taurus by the 
horns” and break the model. T think, too, it is the 
sheerest nonsense to put the ex-president on the 
program upon his retirement from office as first vice- 
president. It looks shoddy, and it is shoddy! 


PROGRAM. 

The program of the National Educational Assoc ia- 
tion always splits up into two distinct classes: (a) 
General Sessions; (b) The Departmental Sessions. 
Of these departments there are seventeen, and the 
president and secretary of each department prepare 
the program for their department. It will be seen 
from this that there are really eighteen different 
programs prepared for the National Educational As- 
sociation each year. 

In making up the program of the Washington 
meeting, it having been decided by the local commit- 
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tee that it would be better and more satisfactory to 
hold double meetings at the two principal theatr.s 
in the city, except the first and last evening meet- 
ings, Which would be held in “Convention Hall,” it 
hecame necessary for me to arrange two distinct and 
independent orders of exercises, and then the audi- 
iors could make their own selections. The meet ngs, 
‘oo, were broken in two at noon Saturday till the fol- 
‘owing Monday, so as to give a day and a half for 
recreation and relaxation. TI believe this plan should 
ie adopted. It is certainly better than a continuous 
-tring of hurried meetings for four days and nights. 

Ilowever, upon my return home immediately after 
my election as president, I 
wrote. a letter to each 
state and territorial super- 
intendent, asking him to 
send me the names of any 
bright educational men and 
women in his state, who 
had something to say, 
knew how to say it, and 
could be heard by a fair- 
sized audience. My object 
was to. get in touch with 
the younger class of men 
and women, and to bring 
them to the front. Of 
course, I knew how to 
reach the “old guard,” but 
| wanted it held in reserve. 
| decided also to have a 
-ession for the women ex- 
clusively, and to have a 
woman preside. More wo- 
men should be on the pro- 
grams,—I mean real wo- 
men, not would-be re- 


formers and world 
inenders. 
My correspondence 


touching the association 
that year exceeded two 
thousand letters. I wanted 
short, stout papers, and 
plenty of impromptu dis- 
cussjons. I dislike to sit 
and sit and sit and listen, 
and not have a 
chance to hit back, as has 
become the fashion in all 
our educational meetings 
of late years. 

Short, pointed papers and lively discussions (not 
learned papers) should be the motto. 

In making up the program I decided that each 
session should be devoted to one topic, frequently in- 
cluding two phases of it, and then let it be open to 
discussion for everybody. 

An enumeration of the topies will indicate the 
scope of the program as a line of work. The topics 
discussed were: Teaching United States History; 
Teaching English and Composition; American Uni- 
versities; Edueational Exhibit at Paris; the Eduea- 
tional Outlook; Climate as a Factor in Historical 
Development; Biological Science; Mental Disinte- 
gration of Children; Culture Value deriv2d from the 
Higher Mathematics; Social Basis of Science; Edu- 
cational Value of Definitions; Man as the Symbol 
User; Superintendents’ Duties ~ and Privileges; 
Women’s Clubs; Democracy and Education; Funda- 
mental Teaching; Sociology’s Demands upon the 
Schools; and at the last session held at Convention 
hall, these topics were presented: Public Schools of 
the South; Between Day School and Reform 
School; Education out of School; the Proper Eduea- 
tion of an American Citizen; Industrial Education 
the Hope of the Nation; The School of the Future; 
Personality of the Teacher; the Larger University 
Idea. 

Another innovation at the Washington meeting 
was the selection of presiding officers at the theatre 
sessions forenoons and evenings. I chose a vice- 
president to preside at each of these meetings, and 
in that way each vice-president presided at one ses- 
sion. Vice-presidents usually have nothing to do, 
and I thought it would be the proper thing to let 
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each preside at one meeting to see how le would 
handle the business and the audience. Each vice- 
president presided with dignity, courtesy, and impar- 
tiality. 
PAPERS. 

There were several strong papers read at the 
Washington meeting. The ones worthy of special 
mention were those by Professor Royce of Harvard, 
Professor Smith of Tulane, and Professor J. W. 
Redway of New York. The most brilliant paper 
was the one by Professor W. B. Smith of Tulane. 
Perhaps, excepting the address delivered by Hon. 
Michael Ernest Sadler at Minneapolis, Dr. Smith’s 


and that this constant care on his mind was the only 
thing that prevented him appearing at Convention 
hall. 

As I introduced the educators to him at the re- 
ception at the White House, I remember so well the 
expressions of so many of our American women, who 
said; “God bless you, Mr. President,’ and “God 
bless you, President McKinley.” Such women with 
sentiments so noble and so inspiring, uttered from 
the depths of their hearts, women, too, representing 
all sections of this glorious country of ours, were 
the ones that expressed what they most deeply felt, 
and such a feeling toward him as this, made him 

our “most beloved Presi- 


dent.” 
WHY THE MEETING WAS 
A SUCCESS. 

Many people like to go 
to Washington. Our-coun- 
try had just entered upon 
a war with a foreign coun- 
try. Many, very many, 
wanted to see the Presi- 
dent and the capital of our 
country. Putting all thee 
things together, it is easy 
enough to tell why the 
Washington meeting wa; 
one of our greatest meet- 
ings. 

It was a success finan- 
cially, educationally, his- 
torically, patriotically, and 
when Ton. Nathan 
Schaeffer said, ‘“The gen- 
eral program displayed 
more skill and thought in 
its arrangement anil 
breadth of subject-matter 
than any other that had 
been printed,” I appre- 
ciated his words. Of 
course, this was a joke, or 
“soft solder,” some would 
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was the most polished and scholarly paper ever de- 
livered before the National Educational Associaton. 
He approaches more nearly what may be called true 
“ideality in science” than any other man in this 
country has ever done, except the great Benjamin 
Peirce of Harvard, a man whose mind was cast in a 
gigantic mould. 

There were several able men that I endeavored to 
get on the program, but various engagements kept 
them away., There were also letters received from 
gentlemen urging that certain distinguished educa- 
tors be put on the program, and that such recogni- 
tion would be exceedingly gratifying to their numer- 
ous friends in all sections of the country. Of course 
these requests were given fervent consideration. 
Upon sly inquiry, I found that other presidents had 
received similar intimations of disinterested appre- 
ciation. 

PRESIDENT McKINLEY. 

It was my earnest desire that President McKinley 
should address the teachers at Convention hall, and 
he was anxious to do so, as his letters written by his 
private secretary to me indicate. He wantel to 
speak to the teachers of this country, but the Span- 
ish war coming on, he could not fix a date definitely 
before the meeting, owing to the large amount of 
personal attention he had to give to the army and 
the navy. In the last conversation I had with him, 
except ‘to introduce him to the officers and their 
wives and their acquaintances of the association at 
the White House, he said he so much desired to 
speak to the eduators of our whole country, but that 
since war had been declared, he had sat up nearly 
everv night till twelve o’clock, and many nights till 
two in order to keep in touch with every movement, 
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declare, but I did the be+t 
I could under the circum- 
stances, and the citizens of 
Washington did their part 
magnificently, 


THE NEW ATTITUDE TOWARDS THE 
NAUGHTY BOY. 


BY CHARLES F, DOLE, BOSTON, 


The boy has always been a sad sufferer from the 
old .world dualism. The common thought of the 
world has made a sharp division between the good 
and the bad. The bad were the enemies of the 
good. The final destinies of the two classes were 
conceived of as opposite. The average boy was 
thought to be bad by nature, and hence the instine- 
tive enetny of his teacher. The boy’s idea of school 
and the teacher’s were antagonistic. 

This curious notion of boy nature grew out of the 
old thought of the world. The world was supposed 
to be a battleground of conflicting forces, often also 
of opposing deities. The vast power of darkness 
was set over against the good power. These powers 
warred together for the possession of the bodies and 


souls of men. The easy explanation of the naughty 


boy was that he was the child of Satan. 

It is not easy to overstate the immense change 
which has taken place in men’s thoughts from the 
contemplation of the world as a universe. All sorts 
of things which were once considered wholly 
evil are at once seen to belong to the realm 
of the good. Thus labor, which was _ once 
written. down as a curse, is now commonly 
recognized as the beneficent condition of all civi iza- 
tion. We are constantly annexing whole classes of 
things for human use and service which men used 
to think were waste. They make their profits in the 
factories from the by-products which were once 
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thrown away. The ocean, the wilderness, the 
rugged mountains which early men’s imagination 
tenanted with demons are now made the means of 
our recreation and delight. We are learning to turn 
the forces of the whirlwind and the thunder storm 
into light and heat and power. 

This new thought about the relations of evil and 
good, this new interpretation of the meaning of evil 
goes straight over into the domain of moral things. 
We cannot any longer believe in evil as a reality. 
This will be made plain by asking ourselves what we 
mean by goodness, or in other words, Who is the 
good man? The good man, we all agree, is the man 
of power and ample life. His body should be strong 
and well; his* mind should be clear, forceful, and 
well instructed. He should be just, truthful, sin- 
cere, a loyal friend, a good citizen, independent and 
fearless of evil. He should be a man of modesty, 
reverence, and good-will. The best man, the type of 
“the Christ,” if you please, is not a weak man, but 
the strongest man in the world, the most capable 
and efficient. In view of this strong and normal 
man, we can see at once what moral evil is. It is 
sometimes simple childishness; it is arrested develop- 
ment; it is some form of feebleness; sometimes it is 
disease, or the result of disease. It signifies that the 


man is not “all there”; he is not yet fully grown and - 


matured. The need always is of more health, of 
more life, both physical and moral. 

You can analyze the various vices and translate 
every one of them into human weakness. Thus, for 
example, falsehood is the mark of the timid or 
cowardly nature. No strong or fearless man is 
tempted to tell a lie. Passion, likewise, while it 
stands for strong feeling, also stands for the want 
of power to control and direct the feeling. Who of 
us has not observed that we are closest to the danger- 
line of passion, petulance, or impatience when we 
are tired, or feeble, or sick: The faults of sensuality 
likewise all mark the want of moral power, often also 
of physical power. It is the weak and the degener- 
ate who are most likely to be the victims of drunk- 
enness and vice. Selfishness itself, the worst of all 
evils, is not the result of power, but of weakness. 
It means that the boy, or the man, is backward in 
the development of his manhood. Strong and 
mature men are generous and large-minded. It is 
good pedagogy to emphasize these facts. Perhaps 
no moral appeal to the intelligence of the growing 
hoy is more effective than that which makes it to ap- 
pear that “naughtiness” in every form is the lack 
of power and manliness. Show the boy that obedi- 
ence is a test of power, and that disobedience shows 
a degree of feebleness. Show the boy who loses his 
temper what the trouble was, namely, that he had 
not will and “grit” enough to hold himself in order. 

We see now that the only consistent attitude 
which we can take toward the wrong doer is that of 
sympathy, in most cases of pity. It is the attitude 
of the strong (if we ourselves indeed are strong) 
toward the weak. It must be also the attitude of 
learners and beginners toward fellow learners. This 
is especially true when we consider the well-known 
facts of the birth and circumstances of the great 
majority of children. -The world is not yet civilized 
enough to give the average child a good chance at 
the start. Generations of animalism hold a sort of 
mortgage over him, while the more genial higher in- 
fluences are the privilege so far of the few rather 
than of the many. Dr. Rainsford of New York says 
that the children of the tenement houses are born 
with deficient bodies, are not sufficiently nourished, 
and are consequently stunted in growth of body and 
mind. The fact is, the “naughtier” children are, 
the greater their need is of wisely directed sympathy 
and consideration. 

The problem of the parent or the teacher is the 
problem of the farmer or the gardener. Here are 
certain tender plants on a difficult soil. How shall 
we make them live? How shall we tend them so 
that they shall grow hardy and produce fruit? The 
problem of the teacher is like that of the trainer of 
colts. Tere is plenty of erude life and energy. 
How shall he develop it to intelligent service? Not 
by the use of the whip, but by winning the friendly 
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WILLIE WIGGLES. 


BY A. E, WINSHIP. 

Miss Chloe’s patience was about exhausted. A 
semi-wayward brother of twenty-four had called the 
evening before for her to loan him $20, suggésting 
that he might be tempted to do something desper- 
ate if he did not have it. She could not do it, and 
did not, and he left in a rage, after which she passed 
a nearly sleepless night. 

Willie was perpetual motion the next forenoon. 
She began by saying: “Willie, sit up and keep still, 
I tell you.” ° 

Then it went on until she said with emphasis:— 

“Willie, if you make me speak to you again, you 
will take your books and go home.” 

This was an unusually serious situation for Willie, 
and he sat still, at least, he thought he did, but 
Miss Chloe’s habit of speaking to Willie led her to 
say :— 

“T tell you, Willie, to sit still” She would not 
have said it had it occurred to her at the minute that 
she had threatened him if she spoke to him again. 
But the children had not forgotten it. 

“Teacher, you said if you spoke to Willie again 


he must take his books and go home,” said Sammy, _ 


who was a born mischief maker. 

Miss Chloe pretended: not to hear, but Sammy 
kept motioning Willie to go, and so he said: 
“Teacher, must I take my books and go home?” 

With a regretful tone she said “Yes.” 

Mrs. Warden was ironing in the kitehen. She 
was always at work. She could always find some- 
thing to do to get her up an hour before the rest of 
the house and to keep her up until all were asleep. 
She was always tired. She showed it, but did not 
talk about it. 

“What is the matter now, Willie, that you have 
brought your books home? Can’t you sit still?” 

“I’m ’spelled cause I can’t sit still, but I can help 
you. Here, let me take the iron and do the pillow 
cases, and other easy things.” 

Mrs. Warden let him take the iron while she put 
on her sunbonnet and went out on the street. By 
and by she met the superintendent who raised his 
hat to her, but she stopped with an emphasis that 
made him stop. He never liked to talk schools on 
the street, and had a rule never to hear complaints 
except at the office from 4 to 5 p. m., but there was 
something in Mrs. Warden’s manner that did not 
make it easy to postpone the interview. He did 
not say, “Speak on,” and he did not need to-say it, 
for she spoke right on. : 

“Willie’s been *spelled.” 

“That cannot be. I must do the expelling.” 

“Well, he brought his books home and said he was 
’spelled ’cause he didn’t sit still. He can’t sit still. 
He can’t do it. Willie wiggles.” . 

“T will look into the matter. In whiat grade is 
he?” 

“In Miss Chloe’s room.” ‘ 

Mr. C——— heaved a gentle sigh of despair. 

“T told you Willie wiggles. He can’t sit still any 
more’n you can stop jiggering your watch chain.” 

Mr. C dropped his watch chain as though it 
was molten metal. 

“T didn’t mean no offense, but Willie is a good boy. 
He wiggles just as his biggest brother did, and he’s 
a mighty smart man, and is making lots of money. 
Willie don’t play much. He likes to work. He 
washes dishes and wipes them, and puts them away. 
He cuts the wood and does chores. He’s the best 
boy | know, but he can’t sit still.” 

“Send him back to school; it will be all right.” 

“Taint no use. There ain’t no place in school 
for a boy that wiggles. Willie says so. I should 
think you ought to have one school where boys as 
wiggles can have something to do aside from sittin’ 
still.” 

“Tere, tell Willie to give this to Miss Chloe this 
afternoon,” and he handed Mrs. Warder this note, 
which he had scribbled all over one of his visiting 
cards:— 

“Take Willie back. He wiggles, and so do I. 
Give him something to do ‘besides sitting till. 
Come to my office at 4,30 if yon can,” 


OUTLINES FROM THE COURSE LN DRAW. 
ING IN THE MENOMONIE (WIS.) 
PUBLIC SCHOULS*—(IV.) 


BY KATE F, MURPHY. 


Bighth Year. 
APRIL. 
First Week. 
LESSON I. 


Brush work. With finder arrange a part 
of a vine or plant within a given space. _ 


LESSON II. 


Make a collection 
of the very early 
spring flowers; paint 
them as found. 


LESSON III. 


Conventionalize one of the 
flowers painted, and use it in a 
design for some printed fabric. 


Second Week. 
LESSON I. 


Draw and paint from life, barn- 
yard fowls. 


LESSON II. 


Paint a group of 
still life. 


LESSON III. 


Design the corner of a rug in 
a seven-inch square. 


Third Week. 
LESSON I. 


Nature. Butterflies from 
mounted specimens. Paint a 
collection. 


LESSON II. 
Draw a design for a vase or rose jar; something 
artistic and beautiful. 


LESSON III. 


Paint the rose jar or vase <e- 
signed in last lesson. 


* Outlines for Grades I.to V, of this series appeared in 
American, Primary Teacher, 
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Fourth Week, 

LESSON I. 
Teacher give problem in perspective. 

LESSON II. 


t 
() 
~ Drew and paint from mounted speci- 
mens a collection of wasps, bees, and 
things with “wings and stings.” 


LESSON III. 


Paint a spring flower in 
vase or glass. 


AUTHORS IN SCHOOL.—( VII.) 


OUTLINE STUDIES. 


JOHN MILTON. 


Born, London, Eng., December 9, 1608. 
Graduate Cambridge University, 1628. 
Died, London, November 8, 1674. 

Milton—the greatest of the Spenserian poets— 
was born at the Spread Eagle, Bread street, London, 
December 9, 1608. 

His father was a gifted man in music and penman- 
ship. He was a scrivener, that is, one who drew up 
all kinds of legal documents, such as wills, contracts, 
and the like. He was very devoted to the education 
of his son, and deemed nothing in the line of tutors 
or schools too good for him. - 

At sixteen, John Milton was spoken of as “as 
scholarly, as accomplished, and as handsome a 
youth as St. Paul’s school had sent forth.” 

In 1624, he went to Cambridge University, which 
at that time embraced sixteen colleges, with 2,900 
students. He was soon acknowledged as at the head 
of his class. He took his A. B. in 1628, and his 
A. M. in 1632. His name was first in the list of 
Masters of that year. 

He wrote Latin and English poems during his 
college course, the best of which was that magnifi- 
cent Christmas-Ode, “The Nenyiy, which at once 
made him famous. 

During a visit to Italy, he found and visited the 
great Galileo, who was aged and blind, but a most 
interesting man to Milton. 

Events in England called him back from the con- 
tinent, and for many years afterwards he was en- 
gaged with Cromwell and his friends in their at- 
tempts to relieve Britain from the malign influence 
of the Stuart dynasty. Some of his best sonnets 
came from this period, and were written in eulogy of 
the Protector and his generals. 

An unfortunate marriage with a young woman— 
only seventeen years old, "aba of pronounced Roya!- 
ist opinions—wag the occasion of two remarkable 
pamphlets, one on “Divorce,” which was decidedly 
out of joint with the thought of that time; the other 
on “The Freedom of the Press,” which was a mas- 
‘erly claim for the liberty of the publisher against 
the domination of the censor. 

Most of Milton’s prose works had a_ political 
lavor. Tle was a stout defender of the policy of 
Cromwell, and the justifier of the act of regicide. 
Fully twenty years of his life were given to the ser- 
‘ice of the state, during which -period the poet was 

lisplaced hy the politician, So pronounced and so 
influe ‘ntial a partisan was he, that it has always been 
‘Unexplained mystery that Charles IT. did not put 
him to death. His books were publicly burned. 
_ By 1652, Milton was totally blind, but this afflic- 
‘on was borne with great calmness and courage, 


and out of this experience came his immortal epic. 

It would require a page merely to give the titles 
of his prose and poetical works. But a few of the 
most important must be alluded to. 

“Comus”—a drama—is the mre and most im- 
portant of his minor poems. 

“L’Allegro” and “Il Penseroso” are exquisite por- 
trayals of the joyous and pensive experiences of 
human life. 

“Lycidas” is a touching lament over the death of 
a dear friend, Edward King, and finds a natural 
place among the sorrows of the bards. Though 
much briefer than Tennyson’s “In Memoriam,” it is 
as artistically perfect and as pathetic. 

“Paradise Lost,” its sequel, ‘“Paradise Regained,” 
and “Samson Agonistes,” came out of the season’ of 
blindness. He dictated them to friends, who felt 
it the highest honor to be his amanuenses. 

“Paradise Lost” was published in 1667, though he 


had had it in mind for twenty-seven years. It was 
immediately pronounced a wonderful epic. No 
other epic can be classified with it except the great 
poem of Dante. Dryden said of it: “This man cuts 
us all out, and the ancients, too.’ Not so much 
favor was shown to “Paradise Regained,” but Milton 
himself thought it to be a worthy sequel to the 
other book. 

And what did he get for his masterpiece? £5 
($25) down, another £5 when 1,300 copies were sold, 
and £10 more when the first two editions were sold. 
Milton once said, “A good book is the precious life- 
blood of a master spirit.” What a pity that such 
an expenditure of life force, as “Paradise Lost” 
suggests, could not have met with some ampler 
remuneration. But perhaps neither publisher nor 
poet knew what a treasure he was giving to the lit- 
erary world. 


ARITHMETIC. 


ARITHMETIC AS A CONVENIENCE.—(I1/.) 


BY A. E, WINSHIP, 


KNOWING NUMBER. 


I. Counting. 

1. Count to 20. 

2. Count by tens to 100. 

3. Count to 100. 

4. Count back from 100. 

5. Count even numbers to 100. 

6. Count odd numbers to 99. 

7. Count even numbers backward. 

8. Count odd numbers backward. 7. 


9. Count by hundreds to 1,000. 

Of course no one will fail to understand that this 
is not to be done all at once, not in one week or in 
one month. 

The first thing to be done with number as a con- 
venience, however, is to learn to count, and little by 
little, while doing other work in number, all this is 
to be accomplished until the child can do it 
rhythmically, unconscious that he is thinking about 
it, or that he is remembering anything. 

A little counting every two or three days is des:r- 
able. 

After a time, but with no possible haste, the fol- 
lowing is to be acquired. 


10. Count by threes to 99. 

11. Count from 99 back by threes. 
12. Caunt by fours to 100. 

13. Count back from 100 by fours. 
14. Count by fives to 100. 

15. Count by sixes to 96. 

16. Count by sevens to 98. 

17. Count by eights to 96. 

18. Count by nines to 108. 

19. Count by elevens to 132. 

20. Count by twelves to 144. 


Be very careful not to get beyond the maturity of 
any child. 

There is no haste about this. 

It will not matter if he does not have this as a 
perfect accomplishment until he is in the fourth 
grade, but if it is given a little attention, and only 
a little, every few days, and if he advances a little 
each exercise, it will surprise most teachers that he 
masters it rhythmically so early. 

II. Making Figures. 

21. Write the first ten numbers in figures. 

Write from 10 to 20. 

Write by tens from 20 to 100. 

Write to 100. 

Write by one hundreds to 1,000. 

Write to 1,000. 

Take great care that the figures are well made 
at first. 

Start the writing of figures very soon after he be- 
gins to write words. 

Let the children write their counting lessons ~~ 
of the recitation period. It is good “busy work,” 
easily assigned, is valuable to the child, and via is 
slight liability to “fatigue.” 

Knowing Number, 


The unit groups. 

Give no attention to teaching one. 

Counting has established the fact unconsciously 
how many one more than any number is. 

It is important that the child knows 2, 3, 4, and 5 
is unit groups. It is equally important that he 
does not think of any of these, or of any other num- 
ber, as to that matter, as composed of ones. 

He wants to know 2, 3, 4, and 5 so well that he 
will know a group of five from one of four, or of 
three from four without counting, without subdivid- 
ing it in his mind. This can be easily done with 
early care. 

Use small objects, bright colored, easily picked up, 
that will not roll. 

Let each child have at least twelve of these ob- 
jects from which to pick out a number. 

22. Pick up two at atime. Not one and one, 
but two so quickly that he cannot form the habit 
of counting them in his mind before he picks them. 
up. 

23. Pick up three as three, and not as one and 
one and one, nor as two and one, but three at once. 
It will require practice. It is a practice that pays. 

Let each child have some multiple of three, at 
least twelve, even twenty-four is better, and then 
see in how short a time each child can pick the whole 
up in threes, putting each three down by itself. 

24. Pick up fours also in the same way, with 
much practice and with some rivalry. 

25. Pick up fives also. 

Of course it will be some time before a small chi'd 
will do this without picking up one at a time. 

In the case of four, he may pick up two and then 
a second two while the first two is in his hand, but 
he must put them down as four. 

In the case of five, he may pick up three, and hold- 
ing them, pick up two, and put them down as five. 

Scatter on the desk groups of three, four, and five, 
and see who ean tell which is which quickest. 

Have several groups of each on a table, and let a 
child see how quickly he can pick out all the. threcs 
or all the fours or fives. There is no time lost. with 
little children while they are practicing in this way. 
Sight knowledge of the first five numbers is import- 
ant. 

26. Six is to be known as three and three. Al- 
ways as that and as nothing else. It is not to be 
thought of as five and one, nor as four and two. 

After counting has become second nature to him, 
it is no convenience te teach him what he knows al- 
ready, that five and one are six, and four and two 
are six. 

It will require very.little practice for him to pick 
up one three and put it down, and then put aaa 
with it. 

In the same way teach seven as four and 
and not as anything else. Pick up four as a 
whole and put it down, then pick up three as a 
whole and put with it. 

Make groups of five, six, and seven, and test in 
rapidity of distinguishing them. This is not to be 
done at sight. He may be allowed to move aside 

[ Continued on page 368.) 
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Arrangements are made to spend $2,000,000 in 
the study of the ocean geographically under the lead 
of Dr. Nansen. 


The N. E. A. has been in Boston but once in its 
forty-sevén years of history, but it has had nine New 
Englanders as president. 


Mrs. Emily A. Fifield has positively declined a re- 
nomination upon the Boston school board because of 
the calls from all parts of the country for her lec- 
ture upon “What Ought to Be Done for the Educa- 
tion of Children’s Hands.” 


The United States buys in foreign countries each 
year $400,000,000 worth of products, one-half of 
which will soon be produced in the United States, 
and the other half in our island possessions. The 
next few years will be of unusual interest in the 
teaching of geography. 


Cornell University has plans for the erection of 
thirty-eight new college buildings at a cost of 
$5,000,000. She says it may take twenty years, but 
it will not. As soon asa great university knows 
just what it wishes and needs, the money come: 
readily. $5,000,000 in twenty years is only a quarter 
of a million a year. Her friends are good for a mil- 
lion a year if need be. Ten years is a long time in 
which to raise it. 


The Massachusetis Teachers’ Association is the 
first body to take action looking toward the arrange- 
ments for the entertainment of the N. E. A. in 
Boston in July. The committee appointed to co- 
operate with all others consists of Professor. Paul 
Hanus of Harvard, L. H. Nash, the president of the 
association, Dr. A. E. Winship ofthe Journal of 
Education, Henry Whittemore of the Framingham 


normal school, and Superintendent W. C. Bates of 
Fall River. 


BOSTON THE PIONEER. 

For more than forty years, the Boston school sys- 
tem has taught the girls of the grades below the high 
school to sew, up to the point of being able to cut 
and fit their own dresses. For several years there 
has been instruction in elementary cooking for girls, 
and for boys sloyd work, while at the head of the sys- 
tem is a great mechanical arts school, which is peer- 
less in its plant. Arrangements are now being per- 
fected which will place this school in a class by itself, 
not only in the United States, but in the world. 


OHIO—INVIANA, 

The Central Ohio Educational Association held its 
recent meeting in Indianapolis. Superintendent 
Kendall and the teachers of that city played host in 
royal fashion, and the Ohioans visited schools 
rather than listen to their own eloquence. It 
was voted a grand success. Ohio has made many 
of these notable departures. Her educational 
leaders are more companionable, more loyal to one 
another, more ready to pay out money for profes- 
sional advantage than those of almost any other 
state. Indiana is coming to be a close second to 
Ohio in this regard, which makes this union of 
forces all the more significant. 


NEEDS OF TEACHERS’ COLLEGE. 

The trustees of Teachers’ College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, have sent out an appeal for funds, in which 
they say that rumors that pledges for the amount 
necessary to secure the recent Rockefeller endowment 
of $250,000 have been made are false. The college is 
handicapped in its work by the necessity of raising 
about $70,000 a year. Its total indebtedncs; is 
$190,000, of which $55,000 is pledged. Toward the 
second endowment of Mr. Rockefeller over $100,000 
has been promised, leaving only $300,000 to be raised 
to free the college from debt and add to its endow- 
ment $750,000. 


INDIANA'S GLORY. 

All honor to Indiana that has a law making $40 
the minimum salary that a teacher can receive. She 
is not the first state to fix a minimum salary, and it 
is not the highest minimum salary, but it is a glori- 
ous thing for her to do. Now let the other states 
line up in this regard. It ought to be a‘public dis- 
credit to any state to have any teacher with less than 
$40 a month salary. There are many teachers re- 
ceiving less than $30. Shout the disgrace from the 
housetops. How long, oh ye wealthy states of the 
Fast, will you allow Indiana to point the finger of 
shame to your teachers with less than $40? It is 
not a question .of average salaries, but of the scan- 
dalously low salaries. 


THE BOSTON BOARD. 

Boston is in a most delightful state of misery as 
to the outcome of the election of a school board. 
There are six tickets in the field. One-third of the 
whole board—eight members—are to be elected. 
Practically none of the old eight are renominated 
on any one of the five tickets. The Public School 


Association has nominated a straight ticket. The 
Republicans endorsed this as a whole. The Demo- 
erats endorsed three of them. There are two 


Women’s Organizations’ tickets, one of which nomi- 
nates seven of the eight of the P.S. A. Then there 
is an out and out anti-P. S. A. ticket. Of course, 
we are all guessing on the quiet, but a public guess 
would be foolhardy. The only astonishing feature 
is the absence of the old names. ' 


THE DEBATING SOCIFTY. 
Is there a debating society in connection with your 
school? There are great possibilities of good in it. 
It is liable to be a great care, a serious responsibility, 


but it is worth an effort. If it succeeds along the 
right lines, it is one of the best possible features of 
upper grade grammar or high school. Of course, 
the academies, seminaries, and colleges all have de- 
bating societies. The two important preliminary 
considerations are: First, whether to have it in the 
evening or on Friday afternoon, and the second as 
to the part the teacher shall take in its conduct. 
These must be settled by the local conditions. There 
is no law to guide in such matters. There are gains 
and losses whichever way it is decided, and it is 
merely a balance of profit and loss that is to be taken 
into account. 


INAUGURATION OF PRESIDENT SWAIN. 
Few college inaugurations have been of greater 
interest to the school people as a whole than that of 
Dr. Joseph Swain at Swarthmore on November 15. 
It is the only instance in which a man, eminently 
successful as a president of one of the large state 
universities, while still in the vigor of young man- 
hood with unquestioned success has chosen to de- 
vote himself to a so-called small college. This is 
precisely what Dr. Swain has done. It is true that 
the new position was made highly attractive to him, 
but even then not many men on the top wave of 
state university popularity would have stepped into 
the presidency of a denominational college. Dr. 
Swain “hopes to promote ideals of personal helpful- 
ness, thoroughness, simple genuineness, enthusi- 
asm,” and again he emphasized the fact that the col- 
lege has moral duties and that it must inculcate 
genuineness by being genuine. His leadership in 
Pennsylvania will be looked forward to with keen 
interest. 


THE RHODES SCHOLARSHIPS. 

Cecil Rhodes provided in his will for two Ameri- 
can scholarships to be awarded each of the present 
states and territories of the United States. The 
holders are to study for three years at Oxford, and to 
receive $1,500 per annum. In the selection of the 
students the committee has decided that character 
and manliness are to count as much as scholarship. 
In the majority of the cases where practical, the se- 
lections will be made by competitive examinations, 
the subjects to be decided by the heads of the re- 
spective states. 

One stipulation in the will of Cecil Rhodes was 
that young men without money were to be given 
the preference in scholarships awards. By competi- 
tive examinations old and young, black and white; 
in fact, everybody is eligible to try. 

It was Cecil Rhodes’ intention to give the young 
Americans a chance to get an education abroad. 
$1,500 and a free scholarship is tog good a prize to 
pass by. High school and college professors, men 
that have degrees, and even some professional men, 
are sure to try for the prize. It is estimated that 
there will be at least 5,000 applicants, with less than 
100 scholarships to distribute. 

There is slight doubt but that Mr. Rhodes’ idea 
will be fully met. 


THE POST-OFFICE IS SAV#D, 

Congressman Loud of California was elected in 
1900 with a majority of 6,000, and in 1902 he was 
defeated by a majority of 6,000, and this presum- 
ably due to the fact that he was considered an 
enemy to the postal service of the United States, 
while chairman of the congressional committee on 
post-office. The people of the United States regard 
this department with a fondness akin to reverence, 
and woe to the man who poses as its enemy. His 
utterances led many to believe that he would gladly 
see the department turned over to private enterprise. 
Ilere is what he said in the report of his com- 
mittee in 1900:— 

“The post-office department is an accommodation 
to the great mass of our people, but not an absolute 
necessity; private means could as well, or better, be 
adapted to the transmission of our mails, and in the 
opinion of the writer of this report—and that opinion 
is formed after many years of practical and theoret- 
ical experience in postal affairs—could be so done 
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uch more cheaply, with quicker despatch, and bet- 
-or satisfaction to the people. 

“But it is not our intent to now advocate so 
radical a change. . . . Still there is not a sane busi- 
ess man in the country who has given the matter 
any thought but what knows that the post-office de- 
partment could be operated by private individuals on 
our present appropriation and show a net profit of 
ihirty or forty millions per year.” 

Wouldn’t one of the great trusts like to get hold 
of the post-officé department! The wonder is not 
ihat Mr. Loud was buried 6,000 deep, but that there 
were any votes beneath him. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


The adjournment of the coal strike commission 
from November 22 to December 3 was primarily for 
the purpose of allowing time to all concerned to pre- 
pare the voluminous documentary evidence essential 
to the case; but it was also meant to give an oppor- 
tunity to the miners and operators to come together 
in an attempt to adjust some at least of their differ- 
ences by themselves. A conferénce between repre- 
-entatives of the two interests was in progress, and 
mutugl concessions had been partly agreed upon 
when the negotiations were broken short off by the 
withdrawal of the operators. This abrupt halt in 
the proceedings was occasioned by the vigorous pro- 
test of the independent operators, who declined to 
le parties to the arrangement, and told the operat- 
ing railroads that if they consented to settle the case 
out of court, they would greatly strengthen the 
\‘nited Mine Workers, and would also appear to con- 
cede that the accusations made against them by the 
miners were true. So the whole matter reverts to 
its former status, with a little added bitterness. 

It is worthy of notice that, with the exception of 
the statehood bill, which was mentioned in this col- 
umn last week, and one or two other matters, most 
of the business which will occupy the attention of 
congress at the session just opening is of an econ- 
omic nature. There are, for example, the questions 
of tariff revision and of ship subsidies, the Cuban 
reciprocity treaty, and the convention with New- 
foundland, the Fowler currency bill, and the ques- 
tion of currency in the Philippines, which is fast 
becoming urgent by reason of the repeated drops in 
silver, the questions of transportation and trusts, 
and the problems relating to labor. It would be too 
much to expect that, in three short months, broker 
by the holiday recess, and crowded with work ou 
the appropriation bills, very great progress can be 
made in settling questions of such complexity and 
magnitude. 

* * * 

One of the greatest “captains of industry” of this 
generation, Herr Krupp, the great gun-maker, die 
suddenly November 22, at the early age of forty- 
eight. THe did not found the great industry with 
which he was identified. He inherited it from his 
father, as he, in turn, from his; but he developed 
and enlarged it to several times its former propor- 
tions, and at the time of his death, was the largest 
employer and the richest man in Germany. His 
mammoth works at Essen kept fifty thousand men 
husy. The exact processes of the Krupp manufac- 
ture and manipulation of steel have been kept secret 
from curious competitors all these years, and the 
Krupp guns, armor, and other steel products have 
heen in world-wide demand. Herr Krupp was 
reputed rather a stern autocrat in his relations with 
his workmen; yet such an occurrence as a strike 
among them was never known, and he spent =—- 
mous sums in building model houses for them to live 
in, and in building and endowing libraries, hospitals, 
and like institutions for them. 

* * * 

There are interesting bits of information in the 
annual reports of the various departments and 
hureaus of the government which escape the hasty 
reader. For example, how many Americans realize 
that the postal business of the United States, meas- 
ured by receipts, is almost three times as large as it 
was twenty years ago? Yet there are the figures in 
the report of the third assistant postmaster general: 


in round numbers, 41 million dollars in 1882, and 
121 million dollars in 1902. ‘The gain in the single 
year just closed was over ten million dolllars over 
the figures of the preceding year. There is no 
better index to the general prosperity of the country 
than the extent to which the mails are used. Re- 
garded from that point of view, these figures are par- 
ticularly significant. 


Then there are the figures of the Pension Bureau. 
It was imagined several years ago that we had 
reached high water mark in the pension lists. But: 
the Spanish war has changed the outlook; and now 
there promises to be an annual increase, though, in 
the nature of things, it cannot, run in very large 
figures. There were more than one million pen- 
sioners on the rolls at one time or another during the 
year just closed, and the number remaining at the 
close of the year was 999,446, which is the largest 
on record. The number of new pensioners ad- 
mitted-to the roll during the year offset all the losses 
by death or otherwise, and yielded a net gain of 
1,711. Moreover, the close of the year found more 
than three hundred thousand claims awaiting ad- 
judication, of which more than one hundred thou- 
sand were original claims. Since the foundation of 
the government the United States has paid out three 
billion dollars in pensions, which indicates that this 
republic, at least, is not ungrateful. 

* * 

The insurrection in Colombia, which had lasted 
almost exactly three years, came definitely to an end 
on the 22d of November by the signing of peace con- 
ditions by representatives of the government and of 
the insurgent party. This happy ending to the ob- 
stinate struggle was due in part at least to the media- 
tion of Rear Admiral Casey, and the peace terms 
were signed on board of his flag-ship, the Wisconsin. 
In Venezuela there has been some renewal of hos- 
tilities, but not upon a large scale. President Castro 
emerges from these internal troubles, however, only 
to confront grave international questions which have 
arisen simultaneously with England and Germany, 
arising partly from old financial claims and partly 
from an attempted blockade of the Orinoco by 
Castro's feeble fleet. President Castro seems to ex- 
pect the United States to stand by him in whatever 
quarrels with European Powers he may see fit to 
challenge, but President Roosevelt has made it clear 
that the Monroe doctrine cannot be invoked for the 
protection of Latin-American republics which do 
not keep faith in their international relations. 

* 

A disgraceful episode in Guatemala City has 
brought discredit upon the United States legation 
there, and is well calculated to damage American 
diplomatic prestige in Latin America. The son of 
the United States minister, Dr. Godfrey Hunter, of 
Kentucky, shot and killed an American named Fitz- 
gerald in the street, and then took refuge in the 
legation, pursued to the doors thereof by a mob. 
According to the press reports, the affair was a cold- 
blooded murder. Hunter is alleged to have. shot 
his victim from behind, while the secretary of the 
United States legation, a man named Bailey of Ken- 
tucky, leveled a revolver at him in front. Minister 
Hunter has been embroiled in one way or another 
with the Guatemalans almost from the time of his 
arrival; and this murder was probably the outcome 
of attacks which had been made upon him in the 
(juatemalan press. It does not make much differ- 
ence how the rights of asylum may be interpreted in 
the case of young Hunter. The disgrace of the in- 
cident will not soon be forgotten. 

* * * 

The appearance of Joseph Chamberlain in the role 
of a peacemaker is sufficiently novel to be impres- 
sive. That is distinctly the character in which he 
has started for South Africa, and his utterances 
prior to his departure indicate that he has a just 
comprehension of the needs of the situation. There 
are a good many nagging politicians in England, for 
whom The London Times is the leading spokesman, 
who apparently want to keep on harrying the Boers 
indefinitely. But Mr. Chamberlain has sagacity 
enough to see that if the two races are to live to- 
gether peaceably under one flag in South Africa, it is 


time that they should begin to do it: Mr. Chamber- 
lain overruled Lord Milner and took the side of the 
Dutch in refusing to allow the continued suspension 
of the Cape constitution. Now his personal visit to 
South Africa practically eliminates Lord Milner alto- 
gether from the equation, and opens the way to a 
permanent political reconstruction upon broad lines. 
It marks the true liberality of John Morley that he 
spoke in strong commendation of Mr. Chamberlain’s: 
mission before the National Liberal Club. 


Continued from page 


co-operation of the young animal, by awakening his 
intelligence and drawing out’ his capacity. Our 
problem is that of the good physician. ‘There are 
cases like moral disease or paralysis. They need 
infinite patience, firmness also, possibly even sever- 
ity, if so, all the more tenderness. ‘There are cases 
that demand what we may call hospital treatment 
and segregation from one’s fellows. Our problem is 
that of the wise engineer. Here are mountains 
through which he must make his way. The harder 
his task the greater is the need of unremitting good 
temper. ‘The teacher who loses his temper is at once 
himself on the level of the wrong-doer. ’ 

It follows that certain habits, once allowed in the 
old-fashioned teaching, must be rigorously excluded. 
Thus, the wise teacher does well never to show any 
surprise at a child’s misconduct. The child loves 
nothing so much as a sensation; to show surprise is, 
therefore, a sign of the teacher’s inexperience. 
Neither should the teacher ever exhibit suspicion 
toward the child. For suspicion of evil tends al- 
ways to awaken the seeds of evil, as trust, on the con- 
trary, awakens the germs of goodness. We find what 
we expect in this world. Neither should parent or 
teacher, I think, ever display anger. I have yet 
to be shown where the show of the angry face or the 


‘ loud or angry tone of voice did anything but harm. 


Anger is truly “a short madness,” and no one in an 
angry mood can be trusted to-do justice. Anger 
also awakens all the worst and most obstinate faults 
in those to whom it is exhibited. 

In deprecating anger I ought perhaps to guard 
against misunderstanding. Are there not many 
cases, it will be asked, which demand warm indigna- 
tion? Must we not show feeling against the mean 
and cruel? How ean we restrain our feelings at the 
thought of those whom the selfish and greedy people 
make innocently to suffer? I am merely pleading 
for sympathy, which is feeling with, as distinguished 
from any kind of feeling against. Be indignant, if 
you will, as nature prompts, but remember also the 
pitiable wrong-doer, who has hurt himself more than 
his victim. Translate your indignation into the 
most intelligent means of helpfulness in order to 
cure the wrong-doer. Do you want merely to make 
him suffer? Will revenge do him or the other the 
slightest good? You want (do you not?) to save him 
from doing evil and make him stronger than he ever 
was before to do good. 

It would be easy now to multiply illustrations 
going to prove that the new attitude of sympathy 
towards the wrong doer works like a miracle. There 
are many schools to-day in America where the 
teacher never uses a rod. In fact, the best teachers 
are everywhere the friends of their scholars. They 
are the friends of the poor scholars as well as of the 
good scholars, of the timid and untruthful as well 
as of the brave and strong. In fact, they are the 
best friends to those who need most their friendli- 
ness. 

This doctrine of sympathy, finally, is profoundly 
religious. It grows out of the faith, based on ex- 
perience, that there is always something humane and 
salvable at the heart of the worst boy. It takes the 
same ground, in fact, with respect to the morally 
feeble, as the good Dr. Howe took with respect to 
the blind, and Alexander Graham Bell with respect 
to the deaf. The idea is that there is something 
divine in the soul of man, which faith and love, if 
only strong and patient enough, can develop. More 
solidly yet, this faith in man is one with the faith 
in God, or-in a divine universe. This is doubtless a 
world all of whose forces bring what we call “evil” 
to naught and goodness to victory. 
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Our public school teachers as a body 


others because they are devoted, heart and soul, to the welfare of 


are entitled to the loftiest praise from all 
those under their care. 


—FPresident Roosevelt. 


{ Continued from page 365.) 


three from six or seven if he wishes, but it soon be- 
comes, practically, sight discrimination. 

28. Eight presents an entirely new condition of 
affairs. 

It must be known in two ways as four and four 
and as five and three. 

He must pick out eight first in one, way, and then 
is no haste, but this must ultimately be accom- 
in the other. 

After picking it out as one combination, it must 
be promptly separated into the other. Eight must 
always be both, without confusing either with the 
other. 

This cannot be done in one day or in two. There 
is no haste, but this must ultimately be accom- 
plished. It is the smallest number that is to be 
thought of in two ways. 

29. Nine must be known as six and three, as five 
and four, and as three threes. 

This presents a new complication. 

He must think nine with equal readiness, whether 
he sees six and three, five and four, or three, three, 
three. 

He must answer either of these questions with 
equal readiness, and ultimately without conscious 
thinking. 

How many threes are nine? 

Four and what is nine? 

Six and what is nine? 

Five and what is nine? 

Three and what is nine? 

It takes a deal of very rapid work in handling the 
objects to make every child expert in these five. 
separations of nine. : 

It is really the greatest achievement, relatively, 
that he will ever make in number. 

. Then comes the necessity of having it an abstract 
knowledge. ¢ 

If all this is accomplished, it is a climax in his 
mental life. 

Do not force him beyond his maturity in this mat- 
ter. There are many other things that he can be 
doing. But before you get through with him, sce 
to it that he has this attainment. 

After this other things are easy. 

30. ‘Teach ten as five and five, six and four, seven 
and three. 

31. Teach eleven as six and five, seven and four, 
eight and three. 

32. Teach twelve as six and six, seven and five, 
eight and four, nine and three. 

Teach twelve as three, three, three, and three. 

Teach twelve as four, four, and four. 

This requires a deal of practice. 

It is the third great achievement. 

The first was the two-fold view of eight. 

The second was the three-fold view of nine. 

Now there is a six-fold view of twelve. 

If this is thoroughly mastered, there wili never be 
any further difficulty in knowing number. 

Advance, rapid advance, is easy. 

There is almost no need of further use of objects 
in learning number if twelve is mastered in its six- 
fold relation. 

33. Teach thirteen as seven and six, as eight and 
five, as nine and four. Teach fourteen as seven and 
seven, as eight and six, as nine and five. Teach 
fifteen as eight and seven, as nine and six. 

Teach sixteen as eight and eight, as nine and 
seven. ‘Teach seventeen as nine and eight. 

34. Teach fifteen as five, five, and five, as three, 
three, three, three, and three. Teach sixteen as 
eight and eight, as four, four, four, and four. 

Teach eighteen as nine and nine, as six, six, and 
six, as three, three, three, three, three, and three, 

I pause here and introduce Problems, Fractions, 
and Affiliated Information, since these are needed 
for practice on the knowledge already gained. 

Problems are first given because we can hardly 
begin too early in their introduction in a child’s use 
of number as convenience, 


OUR BOOK TABLE 
THE CHILD IN LATER INFANCY. By Gabriel Com- 
payre. Translated by Mary E. Wilson. _ Inter- 
national Education Series. Edited by Dr. W. T. Har- 
ris. New York: D. Appleton & Co. Cloth. 300 pp. 

Net, $1.20. 

This fifty-third volume in the International Series is 
really Part II. of Volume 35. Part I. treated of the 
newly-born infant, of his first forms of activity and the 
beginnings of the five senses, of the first emotions, such 
as fear, love, and selfishness, and their expression, 
memory, imagination, and consciousness. This volume 
treats of the functions that develop into prominence in 
later infancy, such as imitation, curiosity, judgment, 
reasoning, iearning to talk, walking, playing, develop- 
ment of moral sense, faults and virtues, mental aliena- 
tion, feeling of selfhood, and sense of personality. Ata 
time when interest in child study is at a very low ebb, 
it is important to have this book appear, especially as 
it is the work of a master. Child very nearly came to 
grief because of the amateurish work put forth in its 
name. The study of infants must not be conducted in 
an infantile manner if it is desirable to command the 
respect of educationally sane persons, 

Compayre is a master, and whatever he writes is 
worthy of careful study. He is large enough to ennoble 
any subject, and he has lifted the slightest tendencies 
of the smallest children into the realms of philosophy. 
This book is of rare value pedagogically, psycho- 
logically, and philologically, and is the most valuable 
study of the child in these years that has appeared, be- 
ing much more worthy of study than Perez or Preyer. 
It is to be hoped that it will have a wide reading in 
America, both for its efféct in reviving child study in- 
terest and in toning up the kind of work by American 
students in child study. 


NEW FRANCE AND NEW ENGLAND. By John 
Fiske. Boston: Houghton, Miffin & Co. With Maps. 
Cloth. 380 pp. Price, $1.65, net. Postage extra. 

This final volume forms the only remaining link 
needed to complete the chain of histories of this coun- 
try, from the Discovery of America to the Adoption of 
the Constitution, upon which Dr. Fiske had for so many 
years been engaged, and the achievement of which was 
his great ambition. It shares with all Mr. Fiske’s work 
the great qualities of his mind and the rare grace of his 
style, and presents in broad, philosophic manner the 
causes and events which marked the victory on this 
continent of the English civilization over the French. 
The book is full of dramatic incidents, brightened by 
the figures of many notable characters. All significant 
aspects of the period surveyed, Mr. Fiske has firmly 
grasped and clearly portrayed, and the work is an im- 
portant addition to the literature of history. The vol- 
ume is uniform in style with Mr. Fiske’s earlier histori- 
cal works. Deeply as all regret the sudden and un- 


timely departure of Mr. wviske, it is cause for rejoicing . 


that he had completed this book, which really rounds 

out the series in which he had set about the presenta- 

tion of causes and crises in American history in a 

broad and philosophic manner. Not to have had this 

book would have been a calamity. 

PLATO’S EUTHYPHRO. Edited, with Introduction 
and Notes, by Professor William Arthur Heidel, Ph.D., 
of Iowa College. New York: American Book Com- 
pany. Cloth. 115 pp. Price, $1.00. 

Professor Herbert Weir Smyth, of Harvard, is direct- 
ing the editing of a new series of Greek college texts 
which will widen the literary reading of classic stu- 
dents to great advantage. First on the list, and al- 
ready published, is Plato’s Euthyphro, edited with In- 
troduction and Notes, by Professor Heidel of Iowa 
College. The new method of studying literature, by 
making it alive again with a real and vitai personality, 
has resuscitated the classics as well as general litera- 
ture. The student reads the text in a “dead” 
language, but in the living thought of the live orator 
or poet. To get Plato’s personality by reading first 
the Apology has been a discouraging effort. Professor 
Heidel, in trying something more effective, has found 
the Euthyphro most successful. He has edited his text- 
book from his own experience, accordingly, and it is 
now ready for the new Greek course of the year. It 
is published by the American Book Company. 


PRINCIPLES OF ARITHMETIC FOR TEACHERS 
AND NORMAL STUDENTS. By Superintendent H. 
O. R. Siefert, Milwaukee. Boston: 
& Co. Cloth. 164 pp. 

I do not know how to make clear the scope and 
purpose of this admirable book. It is safe to say 
that it contains the minimum of what the teachers in 
those grades ought to know and the maximum of what 
the pupils ought to be taught of the principles of 
Common and Decimal Fractions, Percentage, Ratio 
and Proportion, Involution and Evolution, and Mens- 
uration. 

The method of treatment of the various subiects is 
not so much the result of theory and speculation as 
the experience of a lifetime in teaching and super- 
vision. The author does not think that arithmetic 
should be taught exclusively from the utilitarian 
point of view. He thinks that we must teach so as 
to develop the searching and enquiring spirit, the 
love of truth, and the habit of accurate reasoning. 
When arithmetic is so taught as to serve this pur- 


pose, it has a value which greatly transcends what 
seem to be its immediate objects. Fractions afford 
excellent discipline in reasoning and reflection. No 


one of the rules should be given on authority, every 
one of them admits of being thought out and ar- 
rived at by the scholars themselves, with very little 
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of help and suggestion from their teacher. What, 
for example, can be more unsatisfactory than the 
rule for division of fractions if blindly accepted and 
followed: “Invert the divisor and treat it as a mul- 
tiplier?” This seems more like conjuring with 
numbers than performing a rational process. 

The book occupies a field all by itself. It is as 
useful as it is interesting. Each chapter was prima- 
rily a lecture-lesson given his teachers. 


ELEMENTARY PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. By Wil- 


liam Morris Davis, Harvard University. Boston: 
Ginn & Co. Cloth. 420 pp. 5x7 1-2. With maps, 
charts, and other illustrations. Price, $1.40. 


Professor Willliam Morris Davis is as high author- 
ity as we have on the scientific features of physical 
geography, and he is inclined to place his scientific 
knowledge at the disposal of the schools. In this 
elementary physical geography he is especially ser- 
viceable to the teachers as well as their pupils. His 
reliability as an authority no one will question. He 
comes very near being related to scientifically popular 
geography as Asa Gray was to scientific popular 
botany. Professor Davis issued some time since an 
elaborate and masterly treatise on physical geography, 
which at once became an authority, and now from 
that masterpiece he has presented an elementary book, 
as reliable as to science and more adaptable for the 
classroom. There are 190 maps, charts, and other 
illustrations. It it elementary in the extreme in that 
it begins every subject at the foundation. It is some- 
what surprising that Professor Davis is so conserva- 
tive in his views, omitting any mention even of the 
later theories about the conditions of the earth. Of. 
course, this simplifies matters very decidedly. 

Professor Davis evidently makes no attempt to show 
all that he knows, or a fraction even, of what he thinks 
about physical geography, his purpose and mission 
being simply the preparation of a book that the ordi- 
nary and busy teacher can use to advantage. The 
chief charm of the book is its clearness, directness, and 
naturalness. No conclusions are forced, no positions 
are extreme, unreasonable, or startling. No work from 
his pen has hitherto endeared him to the teachers so 
much as will this, his latest production. 


ESKIMO STORIES. . By Mary §E. Smith. 

Rand, McNally & Co. 

The aim of this book is to bring young children in 
close touch with the primitive people of the far North. 
These stories tend to broaden the knowledge of the 
child, and to incite him to a wider range of reading, 
thus combining information and a habit of apprecia- 
tion for good literature. There are eighteen full-page 
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STANDARD AND SUCCESSFUL BOOKS 


Labberton’s Universal History 


By Rosert H. Lanserron. With 198 maps in 


colors. 242 pp. $2.40, 

The most complete collection extant of progres- 
sive maps, covering ancient, mediaeval, and modern 
history. The accompanying text is concise and 
accurate. 


The Territorial Growth 
of the United States 


By Wiuu1amM A. Mowry, Ph.D. With 13 maps 
in color and black-and-white. Cloth, gilt top. 
242 pp. $1.50. 


We know of no other single volume in which the 


tale of American expansion 1s so well told. — Boston 


Journal. 


Marcus Whitman and the 
Early Days of Oregon 


By A. Mowry, Ph.D. Illustrations 
and maps, Cloth, gilttop. 356pp. $1.50. 

A careful and exhaustive study of the relation of 
Dr. Marcus Whitman to the securing of Oregon to 
the United States. 


Judith, Phoenix, and Other 
Anglo-Saxon Poems 


Translated by J. Lesstiz Hai, Ph. D., Professor 
of the English Language and Literature in the 
College of William and Mary. 128 pp. 75 cents. 
A most excellent work. I think that the author 
has admirably caught the spirit of the originals. — 


Freshman English and Theme- 
Correcting 


In Harvard College. By C. T. Copecanpn, Lec- 

turer on English Literature, and H. M. Ripgovt, 

Instructor in English. With facsimile themes. 

124 pp. $1.00. 

It is an exceedingly suggestive little book, one 
which every teacher of English composition will 


welcome.— Datias F. Suarp, Boston University 
College of Liberal Arts. 


The Woman’s Manual of Law 


By Mary A. Greene, LL. B., Member of the 
_ Boston bar, Lecturer on Law at Lasell Seminary. 
300 pp. $1.50. 

A clear discussion and explanation of the many 


legal questions affecting the personal and property 
rights of women. 


Seven Great American Poets 


By Bearrice Hart. 323 pp- Illustrated. $1.25. 


Biographical and critical sketches, which show 
deep sensibility and keen discrimination. 


Sketches of Great Painters 


For Young People. By Coronna Murray Da tin. 
With 54 illustrations from the Great Masters. 
305 pp. 90 cents. , 

Biographical narratives of twenty-two masters, 


representative of the best art of the leading Euro- 
pean nations. 


Lessons in English 


°" Based upon Principles of Literary Expression. 

a By W. H. Sxinner, late Superintendent of 

> Schools, Nebraska City, Neb., and Ceria M. Bur-, 

“= GERT, State Normal School, Stevens Point, Wis., 

“™r" lately Supervisor of Primary Schools, Beatrice, 
Neb. Illustrated. 162 pp. 50 cents, 


It is simple, but it is an inspiration. Why was it 
not discovered and put into practice by all of us years 
ago?— Surerintenpent W. MILier, Grand June- 
tion, Colo. 


Systematic Methodology 


By Anprew Tuomas Smiru, Pd. D., Principal of 
the Pennsylvania State Normal School. 366 pp, 


. 


This book strikes a new note because of its care- 
ful and systematic treatment of methods and their 
application to school work. 


Plans for .Busy Work 


Prepared by the Boston Primary Teachers’ Aseoci- 
ation. Edited by Saran Louise ArNnoLp. 152 pp. 
50 cts. 


Plans for Busy Work ”’ must be most helpful to 
the teacher who has small children who must be 
left to themselves while she is busy with another 
class.— E. Fenner, Principal Carroll Street School, 
Binghamton, N. Y. 


A Graded List of Poems ana Stories 


By Cuartes B. Superintendent of 

Schools, Rochester, N. Y., and Apa VanSrone 2 
Harris, Supervisor of Primary Schools and Kin- 

dergartens, Rochester, N. Y. 45 pp. 30 cents, 


This list furnishes material for use in each of the 
primary grades. The selections are carefully clas- 


E. S. Garpner, Franklin College, Franklin, Ind. 
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| JUST PUBLISHED 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF THOMAS CROMWELL 


By RoGer BiGgeLow MERRIMAN. With a Portrait and Facsimile. 
2 Vols. 8vo, $6.00. 


“ A fine specimen of historical research.” — Zhe Outlook, June 28, 1902. 


A HISTORY OF THE PENINSULAR WAR 


By Cuartes Oman, M. A. Vol. 1., 1807—1809, from the treaty of 
Fontainebleau to the battle of Corunna. With Maps, Plans, and 


Portraits. 8vo, $4.75. 


“ The subject, the scholarship, and the execution of this work unite in assuring 
for ita place among military histories of the first rank.” —Ziterary World, August 1, 


1902. 
“A full and instructive narrative, one obviously based on really intimate knowl- 
edge of the subject, and we await with interest the completion of his task.”"—. Y. 


Tribune, July 26, 1902. 


COMPANION TO ENGLISH HISTORY ( Middle Ages ) 


Edited by Frances PIERREPONT BARNARD, M.A., F. S.A. Cr. 8vo, 
cloth, with 97 full-page plates, $2.90. 
Although this volume is designed primarily for higher educational purposes, it 
is believed that it will also prove of interest to the reading public at large- 


A SUPPLEMENT TO BURNET’S 
HISTORY OF MY OWN TIME 


Derived from his Original Memoirs, his Autobiography, his letters to 
Admiral Herbert, and his Private Meditations. All hitherto unpub- 


lished. Edited by Miss H. C. Foxcrort. Demy 8vo, cloth, $5.35. 


For Sale by all Booksellers. Send for Catalogue. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS (American Branch), 
91 and 93 Fifth Avenue, New York 


RECENT TEXT-BOOKS 


With Special Adaptation to the Best Modern 
Methods of Teaching. 


THE INDUCTIVE COURSE IN ENGLISH, 
CONSISTING OF 
FIRST BOOK IN ENGLISH, for Third and Fourth Grades. 
LANGUAGE LESSONS FOR GRAMMAR GRADES. 
ENGLISH GRAMMAR FOR GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 


The First Book and Language Lessons are beautifully illustrated, 

This series of language and grammar is by Larkin Dunton, LL, D., late head 
master Boston Normal School, and Augustus H. Kelley, Master Lyman School, Boston, 
and embody the best educational thought of the day. ‘‘ They seem to me to be. exceed- 
ingly well adapted to the present needs of schools.” Tuomas M. Batwier, Superinten- 
dent of Schools, Springfield, Mass. 

Examination copies for 25 cents each. 


NICHOLS’S GRADED LESSONS IN ARITHMETIC, 


IN SEVEN BOOKS, II. TO VIII., A BOOK FOR EACH SCHOOL YEAR. 

This is found to be the most economical system for school supply as well as the 
best for teaching number successfully. The use of these books develops ‘‘ thought 
power” ina marked degree, and cultivates habits of accurate observation. The Nichols’s 
series of Graded Lessons should be examined by educators who wish to use the best and 
most efficient text-books in their work. 

Sample copies sent for 15 cents each. 


NICHOLS’S ARITHMETICAL PROBLEMS. 


This book is independent of the Graded Lesson series, and is an eminently useful 
book with any series of arithmetics. It contains a large number of examples for the 
upper grammar grades, including some examples in simple equations for those schools 
where Algebra is taken up in an elementary way. 

Sample copy, 15 cents. 


FAIRBANK & HEBDEN’S ELEMENTS OF ALGEBRA. 


The authors’ plan of presenting the subject differs somewhat from the usual, and 
the book has several novel features that will repay the examination of educators. The 
authors are well-known and exceptionally successful teachers in the schools of the City 
of Baltimore. 

Sample copy, 35 cents. 
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pictures executed in an excellent manner, besides a 
large number of fine smaller engravings. 


DICTIONARY OF PHILOSOPHY AND PSYCHOLOGY. 
Including Ethics, Logic, Aesthetics, Anthropology, 
Biology, Neurology, Physiology, Economics, Philol- 
ogy, and Education. Edited by James Mark Bald- 
win, Ph.D., LL.D. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. With Illustrations and Bibliographies. 
Twenty editors and fifty-four coutributors. 
644 pp. (8x11). Vol. Il. 892 pp. Double column 
pages. 

This is the noblest work ever undertaken for the pro- 
fessional side of a teacher's life. It is worth 100 books 
on philosophy, psychology, physiology, anthropology, 
aesthetics and education. There is nothing to which to 
liken it. There is no dictionary or encyclopedia to 
which you can go for this information. They are all 
here, and they are nowhere else. 

Then the work is admirably done. There is nothing 
cranky about it. The editors have neither originated 
terms nor imagined definitions. They give all the 
terms in use, and they define them clearly, fully, ex- 
plicitly. They also give the historical development of 
many of these terms. 

This work comes nearer being an authority than has 
any other work thus far produced, and so much money 
has been put into its making that it is improbable that 
any other similar work will be atttempted for more than 
ten years, if, indeed, it is in twenty. This fact, to- 
gether with its completeness, makes if indispensable to 
any library, public or private, that pretends to educa- 
tional, philosophical, or psychological value. 

Incidentally it should be said that the profession owes 
much to the Macmillans for putting so much money into 
this venture. It would not be easy to find any other 
publishers in Earope or America that have, all told, put 
so much into the editorial work of all their professional 
_works as the Macmillans have put into this work of 
which two volumes, with a total of 1,536 pages, have 
already been issued. 

THE STRUGGLE FOR A CONTINENT. Edited from 
the writings of Francis Parkman. By Pelham Edgar, 
Professor in the French Language and Literature, 


Victoria College, University of Toronto. Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co. 540 pp. Maps, Portraits, and 
Other Illustrations. Price, $t.50. 


Professor Edgar has drawn from Parkman’s histories 
a volume which gives a continuous account of the 
struggle for the possession of the American continent, 
beginning with the colonization of Florida by the 
Huguenots in 1562, and culminating in the fall of 
Quebec in 1759. 

With the aid of connecting notes he has presented 
in the historian’s own language a series, of brilliant 
and absorbing historical pictures, whose scenes are 
laid in Florida, in Massachusetts, in the great West, 
and in Canada, the whole forming a continuous story 


of the conflict between England and France for the 
mastery of the New World. Among the principal 
narratives in the volume are: The Massacre of the 
Huguenots in Florida by the Spaniards under Menen- 
dez, and the Revenge of Dominique de Gourgues; the 
Story of Cartier’s Discoveries; Champlain’s Voyages 
to Canada; the Discovery of Lake Huron; the Jesuit 
Missionaries; the Founding of Montreal; The Discov- 
ery of the Mississippi by Marquette; La Salle’s Ex- 
ploratious and Discoveries in the Great West and 
Louisiana; Frontenac and the Iroquois; the French, 
English, and Indians, 1625-1750; the Chain of Forts 
to connect Canada with Louisiana; America and the 


_ Seven Years’ War; the Founding of Detroit by Cad- 


es 


“The Struggle for a Continent.” 
‘—Pelham Edgar. 


illac; the Attack on Deerfield, and Lovewell’s Fight; 
The Massachusetts Expedition Against Quebec; Brad- 
dock’s March and Disaster; the’. British Suc- 


cesses at Louisburg, Fort du Quesne, and Fort Fronte- 
nac, and Repulse at Ticonderoga; Montcalm’s Capture 
of Fort William Henry; the Advent of Wolfe, his 
Career at Quebec, and the Battle on the Heights of 
Abraham; the Treaty of Paris, 1763; the Indians, their 
Customs, Life, Religion, and Character; Pontiac’s Con- 
spiracy, the Siege of Detroit, and the Fight at Bloody 
Bridge; the Death of Pontiac. 
As an historical narrative, it cannot fail to be help- 
tul to the student and teacher. e 
MONSIEUR BERGERET. Passages from  1L’Histovre 
Contemporaine. By Anatole France. Selected and 
Edited with an Introduction and Notes, by Francis 


Harold Dike, of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 


This Ck should 
Lp Copy Booky ford 
Gnd addres Mosrorths Co: 
27 duane dh. 


nology. New York: Silver, Burdett & Co. 280 pp. 

This is a book for college readers, mature in thought 
and intelligence. It is a highly literary work, presented 
in a literary edition, even though made for use as a 
school text-book. Professor Dike in making one vol- 
ume of selections from the four volumes of the original 
text, has kept two things always before him; or, rather, 
his appreciation of the author’s two strongest traits is 
so deep that it has controlled his editing. These two 
traits are the ideal impersonal sense of beauty from 
which M. France worked, and with which he inspired his 
work; and the striking original personality of M. Ber- 
geret, the living character of L’Histoire Contemporaine. 
and “the title of the smaller work. Introduction, text, and 
notes are of one character, that of pure literature of an 
unusual order. We like to see such books made for the 
college courses. 

THE LAUREL RBADERS. A Primer. By W. N. Hail- 
mann, Ph.D. Boston: C. C. Birchard & Co. (7x9) 
Price, 32 cents, 

This is a primer so new in method and in design as to 
demand, as we!l as command, universal attention. The 
size and shape of the page is certain to attract attention. 
It is nine inches long and seven wide. The absence of 
colored pictures and this substitution of outline pictures, 
in which the child sees only the essential features of the 
illustration, and finds that in the most suggestive form, 
is sure to open up the whole question of illustrating 
schoo! books for little children. The using of a colored 
letter when there is in the lesson one letter to be known 
and specially appreciated will. open up another question 
in primer making. On the first page “M” is in lavender 
in each of the thirteen times that it appears. On another 
page “F’”’ is in red eleven times, ‘‘B” is in blue, “S’” in 
orange, “K” in yellow; “Qu” is in green thirty-two 
times on one page. This merely hints at the use of color 
in initial letters. 

There are twenty pages devoted to very short stories 
actually written by little children. In every way this 
primer is interesting to the children and attractive to the 
student. of pedagogy. 


{Continued on page 372. | 


To Superintendents and Boards of Education. 


TH 


HOMAS NORMAL TRAINING SCHOOL 


CAN SUPPLY SPECIAL TEACHERS OF 


Domestic Science 
Manual Training 
Physical Training 


Drawing 
Writing 
Music 


Graduates of this School are in great demand 
by Superintendents and Boards of Education in all 
parts of the country. 

They can teach any combination of studies — 
such as Music and Drawing, Domestic Science and 


Physical Training, High School Studies, etc.—thus saving the expense of an extra teacher. 
Every graduate was placed last year. 
[t is the only school in the country devoted exclusively to these special branches. 


No. 550 


Woodward Ave. 


For full information write to 


0 


1 EMMA A, THOMAS, Director, 
LOUIS A. THOMAS, 


| Detroit, Mich. 


Secretary, 


| 
| 
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TEACHERS PLACE CONFIDENCE 


IN THE 


TWENTIETH CENTURY TEXT-BOOKS 


They are interesting, accurate, and wonderfully well illustrated 


Just Published: MUNRO’S HISTORY OF THE MIDDLE AGES . ...... v $ .90 


Eo thoroughly teachable form this text-book deals with that portion of history which is always most difficult for a 
teacher to present to a class, Three subjects are emphasized: The work of tie Christian church, the greatest 
of civilizing agencies; the debt we owe to the Byzantine and Arabic civilizations; and the real life of the times. 


ht The with maps, list of rulers, genealogical tables and references for collateral reading. The 
of t oHiiees ual shou be of much help. A companion volume, “History of Modern Europe,” will ‘soon appear. 
al t will be bound with the Medieval History, but each book may be had separately. 
is 
vO 
: TWENTIETH CENTURY TEXT-BOOKS NOW READY 
4 (OTHERS IN PREPARATION) 
ne. SCIENCE COMMERCE 
nd 
Introduction to Physical Geography. $1.25 Burdick’s Essentials of Business Law. $1.10 
he or e ogg s Animal Life ‘ 1.20 Adams’ Elementary Commercial Geography . ‘ 1,10 

Jordan & Heath’s Animal Forms 4 ‘ ‘ 1.10 Adams’ Commercial Geography 1.30 
Jordan, Kellogg, and Heath’s Animals . 1,80 
Brigham’s Text-Book of Geology . ‘ ‘ 1.40 MODERN LANGUAGES 

Comstock’s Text-Book of Astronomy . . . . . 430 Downer’s First French Book. 

to Henderson & Woohull’s Elementsof Physics . . 1.10 French Texts 
be Woohull’s & Van Arsdale’s Physical Experiments . . .  .60 Jones’ German Reader t * 1,00 
he Coulter’s Plant Relations , ; 1.10 
Coulter’s Plants Classics for College Preparation . . . . .  . §$ .ag5=.30 
m Caldwell’s Laboratory Manual of Botany . . CLASSICS 
a , Westcott’s Cesar’s Commentaries, four books, $1.10, seven books, 1,25 
in McLaughlin’s History of the American Nation . , 1.40 Chase’s Cornelius Nepos . : 1,00 
. D. APPLETON & COMPANY, Publishers 
he | NEW YORK CHICAGO LONDON BOSTON, 120 Boylston Street 


‘ “A CONT N TO THE ict: 
TEACHING OF ENGLISH.” Representative Places 


All Parts of the Country 


BASED ON LITERARY MODELS. 


The Werner Arithmetics have been introduced, during 


By Rose M. Kavana, Teacher of English in the Medill High School, the past five years, into more schools than all other 
Chicago, and Artuur Bearty, Pu.D., /ustructor in English arithmetics bi pe nd’ dun th t th 
in the University of Wisconsin. Cloth, 423 pages; with 18 h b | 
reproductions of famous paintings in sepia. Price, $1.00. ave been introduced into five times as many schools 
as all other arithmetics combined. : : : : : 
HIS book contains a new and valuable idea Here is a partial list of representative places using Hall’s Arithmetics: 
in what it calls the Studio Metbod. As the Minneapolis, Minn. Quincy, Ill. Boston, Mass. 
3 St. Paul, Minn. 4 Rock Island, II]. Worcester, Mass. 
artist analyzes his model before painting his Duluth, Minn. Rockford, III. Quincy, Mass. 
‘ Owatonna, Minn. Bloomington, III. Concord, N. H. 
picture, so the student of English is made to Fargo, N. D. Auroka, “Ith Nashua, N. H. 

. Beloit, Wis. Decatur, Ill. Auburn, Me. 
analyze certain literary models and then directed Ripon, Wis. 
’ Watertown, Wis. Yacksonville, Ill. Hartford, Conn. . 
in his own composition. The student's work Wausau, Wis. Evanston, Ill. Willimantic, Conn. 

: H j Waukesha, Wis. Danville, Ill. Middletown, Conn. 
is made. the basis of the instruction he vo 
i i rhetoric metho Marshall, Mich. Brooklyn, N. Y. Dubuque, Iowa. 
It is a literary rather than a , Albion, Mich. Jersey City, N. J. Council Bluffs, Iowa. 
and aims at stimulating an interest in good Charlotte, Mich. Lincoln, Neb. Denver, Colo. 
Detroit, Mich. Beatrice, Neb. Pueblo, Colo. 
workmanship. The book covers the first three Lansing, Mich. Kearney, Neb. Cripple Creek, Colo. 
d Hillsdale, Mich. Lawrence, Mass. Salt Lake City, Utah. 
years work in high schools, academies, an St. Joseph, Mich. Newton, Mass. Ogden, Utah. 
Peoria, [Il. Malden, Mass. Logan, Utah, 
normal schools. (Just ready.) Springfield, 111. Lowell, Mass. Phoenix, Arizona. 
If you are a teacher of Enghsb, we should like We want to correspond with Teachers and School Officers 
lo make you acquainted with tt. _ who want the best Arithmetics published. 
S00 WERNER SCHOOL BOOK COMPANY 
RAND, McNALLY & COMPANY, Educational Publishers 
LONDON. NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON 


CHICAGO. NEW YORK. 
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A Cooling 


TONIC 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
quenches abnormal thirst, re- 
pairs weak nerves, improves 
appetite, promotes digestion, 
clears the brain, overcomes 
exhaustion, and increases the 
capacity for hard mental and 

Lysical labor. Insist on 


ving 


Horsford's 
Acid 
Phosphate 


Horsford’s name on every Genuine package. 


OUR BOOK TABLE.- 
(Continued from page 370.) 


AMERICAN LITERATURE IN ITS CO- 
LONIAL AND NATIONAL PERIODS. 
By Lorenzo Sears, L. H. D. Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co. Cloth. 475 pp. 
Price, $1.50, net. . 

There is no more interesting or satis- 
factory volume on American literature 
than this by Dr. Sears of Brown Univer- 
sity, in which are traced with vivid dis- 


tinctness the growth of our literature . 


from Jamestown and Plymouth to the 
present day. It is a careful study of the 
mastery and genius of each author, with- 
out being dull or stilted. It gives many 
new and vivid pictures of our literary 
leaders, without being gossipy. It gives 
many quotations, without burdening it 
with extracts. 

In every respect the book is bright and 
readable. It. is analytical and critical, 
without being dry or sharp. It is by far 
the most satisfactory dollar and a half’s 
worth of American literature from the 
foundation till now that I have ever 
seen. 


THE LITTLE MASTERPIECES OF 
SCTENCE. Edited by George Iles. Six 
Volumes: Mind, Explorers, The 
Naturalist, Skies and Earth, Health and 
Healing, Invention and Discovery. 
Average, 200 pp. (4x6.) New York: 
Doubleday, Page, & Co. Si 
Nowhere is it possible to find so much 

that is of equal value in the same space. 

There are forty-two masterpieces in sci- 

ence, and among the writers are Thomas 

H. Huxley, Charles R. Darwin, Richard 

4A. Proctor, Sir Charles Lyell, Simon 

Newcomb, Nathaniel S. Shaler, Michael 

Faraday, Alexander Graham Bell, Count 

Rumford, Joseph Henry, George Stephen- 

son, Charles Wilkes, Patrick Geddes, Sir 

James Paget. Sir J. R. Bennett, T. M. 

Pruden, G. M. Steinberg, Robson Roose, 

John Fiske, James Sully, Francis Galton, 

Oliver Wendell Holmes, Henry Mandsley, 

and William B. Carpenter. 

POLITICAL HISTORY OF THE UNITED 
STATES. In Four Volumes. Vol. ITI. 
By J. P. Gordy, Ph.D., Univeristy of 
New York. New York: Henry J/olt & 
Co, 577 pp. Price, $1.75. . 
Dr. Gordy has won universal esteem 

among historical scholars by his treat- 
ment of the political parties of the United 
States. Volume II. begins with the ad- 
ministration of James Madison in 1809, 
and ends with the election of Jackson in 
1828. These twenty years are a stress and 
strain period in our pol‘tical history. Dr. 
Gordy is a faithful student of history, and 
is without the prejudices which charac- 
terize most specialists in historical re- 
search. His eminent sincerity and desire 
to be fair are gratifying characteristics of 
this author. 

The book lacks somewhat of the rare 
scholarship of Henry Adams. and the 
matchless charm of James F. Rhodes, but 
it gains more than it loses in that its 
focus is so clear that one is not led into 
historical by-naths because they are in- 
teresting. The incidental charm of the 
book is its biographical delineations of 
men of whom we have too slight knowl- 
edge in their political influence. 

In his revision Dr. Gordy has greatly 
improved upon his early work. In the 
present form he has presented history in 
the most attractive and useful way for 


the ordinary student of history. One 
renders a patriotic service who makes the 
reading or study of these volumes more 
general. Incidentally it may be said that 
it is with a sense of pride that we can 
speak of Dr. Gordy as distinctively a 
schoolmaster. He is the one historian 
who has been largely identified with the 
professional preparation of teachers. 
His association with the School of Peda- 
gogy of the University of New York iden- 
tifies him closely with the cause of 
teachers, 


ANIMAL ACTIVITIES. A First Book in 
Zoology. By Nathaniel S. French, 
Ph.D. New York: Longmans, Green & 
Co. Illustrated. 262 pp. 

This interesting book on teaching about 
animals is-the outgrowth of fifteen years 
of teaching of zoology in the Boston 
schools. It is refreshing to find a book 
on zoology that is intended, so far as pos- 
sible, to guide and interest children in the 
study of living animals. 

In the choice and arrangement of 
topics the powers and interests of young 
students seem to have been kept in view, 
rather than the demands of strictly logi- 
cal description and exposition. The first 
chapter outlines the animal kingdom in 
such a manner as to be useful for refer- 
ence purposes, the next gives directions 
for assisting the student in procuring his 
own specimens for study, the third de- 
scribes the activities common to all ani- 
mals. Animals of the Arthropoda are 
selected for the early part of the work 
because living specimens can be easily 
collected and observed in the fall, at 
which time zoology is begun in most 
schools. After these the book goes from 
the simplest animals to the most complex. 

Throughout the book adaptation to en- 
vironment is constantly pointed out. 
Much is made of habitat in connection 
with the manner in which an animal per- 
forms its life-functions. 

The directions for laboratory work are 
mainly in the form of questions, which 
must be answered from direct observa- 
tion. Comparisons and inferences are 
constantly required of the pupil. The ex- 
ercises for review of note-book work en- 
able pupils to systematize their knowl- 
edge. Useful vocabularies are frequently 
inserted. 


ISAAC PITMAN’S SHORTHAND _IN- 
STRUCTOR, DESIGNED FOR SELF- 
INSTRUCTION. Twentieth Century 
Edition, Revised. New York: Isaac 
Pitman & Sons. 

This Isaac Pitman system of shorthand 
is sixty years old, and enters the new 
century with more vigor, brightness, and 
prestige than ever. It is the one regal 
method of shorthand writing, the stand- 
ard, the leader in a rapidly-widening 
field. It is so near perfection as to chal- 
lenge universal admiration, 


A NEW PRIMARY DICTIONARY OF 
THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. ° Illus- 
trated. 343 pp. Price; 50 cents. 

This is a small dictionary, carefully 
edited from Worcester’s original edition, 
with especial attention to adapt it to 
schools for pronouncing and defining. 
Great pains have been taken to have it 
well authorized by comparison with most 
recent dictionaries, to give concise defini- 
tions, to include all words in average use, 
and to correct pronunciation by the most 
approved authorities. - 

The dictionary has been re-written in 
every line from earlier editions, and 
adapted to the very latest usage. 


A SHORT LIFE OF ABRAHAM LIN- 
COLN. Condensed from Nicolay and 
Hay’s “Abraham Lincoln: A History.” 
By John G. Nicolay. New York: The 
Century Company. 594 pp. With 
Frontispiece and Index, Price, $2.40, 
net (postage, 18 cents). 

The life of Abraham Lincoln by his 
private secretaries, John G. Nicolay and 
John Hay, has heretofore been offered to 
the public only in the original ten-volume 
form. Realizing the necessity for an 
abridged edition, the Century Company 
asked Mr. Nicolay to prepare the present 
volume, which is believed by the pub- 
lishers to be the best short life of Lincoln 
ever issued. It contains all the essential 
facts of President Lincoln’s life, his in- 
centives, development, and progress, and 
is in every way an abridgment of the 
larger work. The death of Mr. Nicolay, 
who had been for many years mafshal of 
the supreme court of the United States, 
occurred soon after he had comp'eted his 
editorial work on this short life of Lin- 
coln. This is the most important life of 
Lincoln that has been offered the public 
at s0 Jow a price. It is quite complete, 
well balanced, full of interest, and every 


way helpful to the student and general 

reader. 

THE LIFE AND WRITINGS OF ALEX- 
ANDRE DUMAS _ (1802-1870). By 
Henry A, Spurr. With Many Illustra- 
tions. New York: Frederick A. Stokes. 
Cloth. 382 pp. 

There is a revival of Dumas interest. 
This is the one-hundredth anniversary of 
his birth, and all the world is recalling 
the strange fascination of his career. 
There has been no satisfactory “life” of 
Alexandre Dumas, which accounts for 
Mr. Spurr’s attempt. While this will not 
satisfy all classes of readers by any 
means, it is by far the best, and is indeed 
quite satisfactory. Few literary men 
have been so persistently and maliciously 
misrepresented, and this is peculiarly 
true of the brief accounts in the encyclo- 
paedias and biographical dictionaries. 
He furnishes a good illustration of the 
persistency of a vindictive and libelous 
attack when backed by bitter hatred and 
adequate financial and political support. 
Fortunately, time usually metes out jus- 
tice. There is cause for genuine grati- 
tude over the appearance of this “life,” 
with the courage to ignore absolutely the 
libelous attacks upon him. . 

A HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITDPRA- 
TURE. By William Vaughn Moody 
and Robert Morss Lovett, Assistant 
Professors in the University of 
Chicago. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 433 pp. Price, $1.25, net. 
A sentence from the preface shows the 

aim of the authors: “An attempt has 
here been made to present the history of 
English literature from the earliest times 
to our own day in an historical scheme 
simple enough to be apprehended by 
young students, yet accurate and substan- 
tial enough to serve as a permanent bas’s 
for study, however far the subject is pur- 
sued.” It is an attractive work in its 
plan and its manner, but not simp‘e 
enough for the “young students” in most 
public schools. 

The lives of the writers are told, show- 
ing their characteristics vividly, not 
simply telling the events in their lives, 
disconnected from their works. The book 
concludes with a Reading Guide, giving 
ample material for further work in the 
subject. There are no illustrations, and 
but few quotations from the writings. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


“The Story of a Living Temple.” By F. M. 
Rossiter and M. H. Rossiter. rice, $1.0). Chi 
cago: F. H. Revell Company. 

‘‘A History of the United States.’ By W. M. 
Davidson. Price, 80 cents. .Chicago: Scott, Fores- 
man & Co. 

“A Christmas Posy.” Be Lady Lindsay. Lon- 
don: Kegan, Paul, Trench, Triibrer & Co. 

‘An Eemenary German Keader.”’ By Fred- 
Lutz. Price, $100. Boston: Silver, Burdett 


Socialism and Labor.” By Rt. Rev. J L. Spald. 
ing. Price, 8 cents. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Uo. 
* A Svnupsis of Animal Classification.” By H. A. 


Wilder.— ‘ Italian and English Dictionary.” By | 


Hjalmar Edgren. Price, $3.00.—*“standard Eng 
lish Prose.” Edited by Henry 8. Pancoast. Price, 
$1.50.——*“ Wiedemann’s’ Biblische Gesehiten.” 
Edited by L. A. Rhoades. Price, 30 cents. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co. 

“ How Our Grandfathers Lived” Edited by Al 
bert Bushnell Haitand Abnie #liss Chapman. 
“John Greenleaf Whittier.” By Thomas went- 
worth Higzinson, Price, 75 cents.——* Memories 
ofa Hundred Years.” Wy Kdward Everett Hale. 
(2 Vols.) Price, $5.60. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 

y H. A. Perdue and s. E. Gri Id. C : 
Rand, McNally & Co, - 


CROWELL’S 
HOLIDAY 
2 @ 


A Splendid List of New 
Publications suitable for 


Gift Purposes 


Famous Composers 


By NATHAN HASKELL DOLE, 


A series of biographical sketches of musi- 
clans, 

Ho.iday Edition, with 40 illustrations. 2 vols, 
12mo, gilt top, $3.00 per set. 


Famous Artists 


By SARAH K. BOLTON. 


Interesting and inspiring life-stories of cele- 
brated painters. 

Holiday edition, with 40 illustrations. 8vo. 
Cloth, gile top, $2.£0. 


The Poetry of Robert 
Browning 


By STOPFORD A. BROOKE, 


A noteworthy study which will prove of the 
utility, 
- l.mo., $1.50 net ( postage 15 cents). 


Thoreau 


His Home, Friends, and Books 
By ANNIE RUSSELL MARBLE, 


New letters and reminiscences of Thoreau 
which will prove of value. , 

illustrated with photogravure*. $2.00 net 
( postage 20 cents ). 


Messages of the Masters 
By AMORY H. BRADFORD, D.D. 


A discussion of ten world-paintings from an 
ethical plane. 

8vu, with ten photogravures of the paintings 
discussed. $2.00 net ( postage 20 cents ). 


A Daughter of the Sea 
By AMY LE FEUVRE, 


Author of Heather’s Mistress.”’ 


A wholesome storv of religions tone. 
12mo. Llustrated by Piffard, $1.50. 


The Upper Currents 
By the Rev. J. R. MILLER, D D. 


, Straightforward lessons intended to incite to 
braver, stronger, truer life. 

1é6mo, plain edges, 65 cents net. Cloth, gilt 
top, 85 cents net ( postaze 8 cents). 


Send for Our Complete Illustrated Catalogue. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO. 
| 426-8 West Broadway, New Yo'k 


T° be a man who can excel one hundred thousand 

men is good; to be one in a million is-better; but 
to be the only itn | man who has drawn a perfect 
= line portrait is wonderful. This Mr. Fieming, 
author and illustrator of “Around the Pan” and 
“ Around the Capital,” has done in his portrait of 
McKinley (7x7 finest Japanese paper, $1.00.) Al! 
art stores or by mail, . 

The New York Sun says: “* We are wiliing to be- 
lieve that this is most the ted of which there is no 
duplicate.” THE NUTSHELL PUBLISHING CO., 
Dept. 13, 78 5th Avenue, New York. 


RELIABLE BOOKS 


Ganot’s Physics 


SIXTEENTH EDITION REVISED AND IMPROVED 


By A. W. Reinold, M, A., F. R. S., 
Professor of Physics, Royal College, Greenwich. 


Brown’s Grammar of Grammars 


The Standard Authority in the 
Correct Use of the English Language. 


51 FIFTH AVENUE, 


WILLIAM WOOD & CO., 


PUBLISHERS 


NEW YORK 
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1, 
The notable features 2. 
of this edition are: 3. 


readers in the first year. 


By WILLIAM CHASE STEVENS, Professor of Botany, University of Kansas 
This new work for high schools and colleges 
and proportion. It combines laboratory directions, 


The recommendations of The Committee on Coll inati 
pages are devoted to a study of typical beg ane Entrance Examinations of the National Educational Association are carefully complied with. Many 


tains 350 illustrations, and is bound in a special edition with Analytical Key and FI 


Regular Edition, Cloth, 448 pages 
With Key and Flora, 576 pages . 


Qualitative Chemical Analysis 


By JOHN B. GARVIN 
Offers a practical course for general students as well as for those who 
intend to become professional analysts. In its general features the book 
is inductive, with such suggestions and safeguards as seem necessary to 
avoid dissipation of time and of energy. Cloth, 249 pages, $1.10 


The Comprehensive Method of Teaching Reading 


Combines the best features of the best methods. 
facts to be memorized ; (3) the aid to spelling furnished by the charts and drills. 
The power acquired through the phonic drill soon enables the child to read easily ten pages a day. 


Introduction to Botany 


and is correct in its emphasis 


presents in attractive form the best features of modern courses in botany, 
laws that govern plant life. 


descriptive chapters, and discussion and illustration of the fundamental 


at may easily be procured during the spring term in almost every part of the country. The book con- 
ora. 


$1.25 
$1.50 


A Laboratory Guide in Zoology 
By'C. M. WEED and R. W. CROSSMAN 
This book aims to give an adequate first-hand knowledge of organic 
evolution. It guides the student wisely, without telling him too much, 
and stimulates him to see and to think independently, without. bewildering 
him with questions that he cannot answer. Cloth, 1 30 pages, GO cents, 


Scott’s The Lady of the Lake 


Edited by L. DUPONT SYLE, Professor of English, University of California 
Interpretative and discriminating annotation. 
The best map published of Loch Katrine and the Western Highlands of Perthshire, the scene of the poem. 
Introductory chapters: (@) Reign and character of James V.; (4) Scott’s Introduction of 1830. 
The large, clear type, attractive page, and excellent illustrations. Cloth, 215 pages. Price, 35 cents. 


Its leading characteristics are: (1) The absence of all diacritical marks ; (2) the few phonic 
Classes taught this method average from ten to twelve primers and 


Price, 35 cents. 
Price, 35 cents. 


BOOK ONE: For the first half year. Cloth, 
BOOK TWO: For the second half year. Cloth. 


144 pages. 
128 pages. 


BOSTON 
NEW YORK 


D.C. HEATH & CO., Publishers 


THESE ARE ALL EPOCH-M4AKING BOOKS. CORRESPONDENCE INVITED, 


CHICAGO 
LONDON 


SUPERINTENDENTS ! 


Is the ventilation of your schoolrooms sat- 
isfactory ? If not, write us. Demonstration 
free. Satisfaction guaranteed. We refer to 
leading colleges and schools of New England. 
THE PROVIDENCE IDEAL VENTILATOR CO 

54 No. Main St., Providence, R. L 


SUMMER SESSION . 
Cornell University 


July 6 to August 15,1903 
Including a Summer School of Geography 
98 COURSES IN 23 DEPARTMENTS 


Single Tuition Fee of $25. Inexpensive Living. 
For Circular and Book of Views, address 


THE REGISTRAR, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 


WANTED: 


Three more men to learn our 
business, so that they may go 


into business for themselves. 


Address 
H. J. BABCOCK & CO., 
170 Summer St., 


Boston, Mass. 
nov6-2m 


VARIETIES. 


Pat, the painter, had the misfortune to 
drop a pail containing a lot of green paint. 
Seeiag it running over the sidewalk, Mike 
called out, “Pathrick, and is ye having a 
hemorrhage, be jabus?” 


Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over fifty years by mothers for 
their children while teething, with per 
fect success. It soothes the chiid, 
softens the gums; allays all pain, cures 
wind colic, regulates the bowels, and is 
the best remedy for diarrhoea, whether 
arising from teething or other causes, 
and is for sale by druggists in every part 
of the world. Be sure to ask for Mrs. 
cents a 


Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five 


Write for Catalogues, 
Price-List,; »* 
Any Information. 


eee 
27429 West 23d St. 


v New York. v 


UNIVERSITY} 
PUBLISHING 


COMPANY 


AS VIVID AND LIFELIKE AS ‘‘QUO VADIS."’ 


THE PHARAOH AND THE PRIEST 
An Historical Picture of Ancient Egypt. Trans- 
lated from the Polish of Alexander Glovatski 
by Jeremiah Curtin. Illustrated. 12mo, $1.50. 
‘A book to be recommended without reserve.”—New 


EB. 1208 Street, 
N. E. Dept. York Mail and Express. 
“The Pharaoh and the Priest,’ ‘“‘A novel which makes a vanquished civilization live 
—Glovatski. again.”—New York Commercial Advertiser. 


E HUNDRED 


avery GYMNASTIC GAMES, 


0" 
Compiled by a Committee from the 


Alumni of the Boston 
Normal School of Gymnastics. 
This collection contains games suitable for all 
grades in public and private schools and in gymna- 
siums, Price, $1.00; by post, 1.10. Address 
BOSTON NORMAL SCHOOL .OF GYMNASTICS, 
97 Huntington Avenue. 


AMERICAN LITERATURE 
In Its Colonial and National Periods 


By Lorenzo Sears, Professor of 
American Literature, Brown Uni- 
versity. S8vo, $1.50, net. (Post- 
paid $1.66.) 


A volume which traces the growth of our 
literature from the first letters and diaries 


THE STRUGGLE FOR A CONTINENT 


Edited from the writings of Francis 
PaRKMAN, by Professor PetHam 
Epa@ar, of Victoria Co!'ege, Uni- 
versity of Toronto. Illustrations, 
maps, etc. 12mo, $1.50, net. (Post- 
paid $1.67.) 


Professor Edgar has drawn from Park- 
man’s histories a volume which gives in 


E, ducational / nstitutions. Parkman’s own words, with the aid of con- | at Jamestown and Plymouth down to the 

- necting notes, a continuous acevunt of the has 
struggle for the possession of the American | a careful study, and is thoroughly in acco 

a with the best ‘American literature. He has 


continent, beginning with the colonization 
of Florida by the Huguenots in 1562 and 
culminating in the fall of Quebec in 1759. appreciation of American authors. 


GLIMPSES OF CHINA AND CHINESE HOMES 


By Epwarp S. Morse, author of “Japanese Homes and Their Surround- 


written his work in a spirit of generous 


Bee UNIVERSITY. Seven Colle; 


and Schools. 
pen to both sexes. Address ry le 


Registrar 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


STATE NORMAL APT. and trait ings.” Illustrated by the author. 12mo, gilt top. $1.50, net. (Post- 
ing of teachers in all branches of iadustrial draw- paid $1.63.) 


ing. For circular and apply at 
he school, Newb corner of Exeter St. n, 
G. H. BARTLETT, Princtpal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 
S For women only. Especia! attention is called 
to the new course of Household Arts. For cata- 
logues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, Principal, 


An unusually attractive book. . . . Despite his modest disclaimer he used his eyes 
during his short stay in China to better purposes than most travel'ers who had better 
opportunities. He knew what to look for and what to describe.—N. Y. Sun. 


_ BOSTON DAYS JOURNEYS WITH DUMAS 
Literary Record of the City of the | The Speronara. Describing a 
Puritans, by Warrine, Mediterranean Trip. Translated 


author of “The World Beautiful,” | from the French of Alexander 
Dumas, by KatHarinE Prescorr 


ORMAL SCHUOL, BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 
gts sexes. catalogues address the 
Principal, A. G. BOYDEN, A.M, 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. etc. Illustrated. 12mo, gilt top : 
. For catal address th ’ ’ Wormetey. 16mo It to 
or sexes, FOF W P. BECKWITH. $1.50, net. . (Postpaid $1.66.) $1.25. 


ov FITOHBURG, MAss. 
QtATE NOBMAL catalogues address 


For both sexes. For catalogues address SEND FOR CHRISTMAS CATALOGUE 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., Publishers 


254 Washington Street, Boston 


FOR TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 
TRUCTORS always supplied 
D LECTURERS & INS Beal 


for Summer Schools and “ Institutes. 
dress HIP TEACHERS’ AGENOY, 
29-A Beacon St., Boston. 
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BOSTON. The Massachusetts Teachers’ 
Association held its fiftieth annual meet- 
ing November 29-30. The first morning: 
session began at 10.30 o’clock, with Presi- 
dent Lincoln Owen, of Boston, in the 
chair. The address of the morning was 
delivered by Frank M. McMurry of the 
Teachers’ College, New York. His sub- 
ject was: “How School Instruction Can 
Be Made Less Theoretical.” The first 
speaker after recess was Dr. William T. 
Harris, United States commissioner of 
education. He offered “Some Observa- 
tions on Physical Training In and Out of 
School.” President Eliot then spoke on 
“The Functions of the Larger Bduca- 
tional Conventions,” with especial refer- 
ence to the annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Education Society, to be held in 
Boston in July next. He asked the 
teachers of Boston and New England to 
do the utmost in their power, not only to 
assist friends in other parts of the coun- 
try to find accommodations here during 
the convention, but also to make their 
stay while here agreeable. The Rev. 
William J. Long of Stamford, Ct., then 
gave an anecdote talk on “The Study of 
Nature and Animal Life.” The conven- 
tion met Saturday in the chapel of the 
Boston University and discussed the 
business affairs cf the association to some 
length. The following officers were 
elected: President, Louis P. Nash, Hol- 
yoke: vice-presidents, Gordon A. South- 
worth, Somerville, Homer P. Lewis, 
Worcester; -.secretary, Seth Sears, Bos- 
ton: assistant secretaries, Dora Williams, 
Boston, Rebecca Jones, Worcester, Albert 
Kimball, Springfield; treasurer, Jacob O. 
Sanborn, Hingham. Councilors—1903, 
George E. Gay, Malden, Fred W. Atkin- 
son, Springfield, Henry Whittemore, 
Framingham; 1904, J. H. Carfrey, 
‘Northampton, C. T. ©. Whitcomb, Somer- 
‘ville, John M. Tyler, Ambherst; 1905, 
‘A. K. Whitcomb, Lowell, Frederick Ver- 
mille, Worcester, Thomas M. Bal- 
Jiet, Springfield; 1906, Frank F. Mur- 
dock, North Adams, Wallace C. Boy- 
den, Boston, Sarah L. Arnold, 
Néwton. “County representatives— 
Barnstable, F. W. Kingman, Hyannis; 
Bristol, W. C. Bates, Fall River; Essex, 
Francis Haseltine, Lynn, Charles M. 
Lamprey, Lawrence; Hampshire, A. L. 
Hardy, Amherst; Norfolk, C. F. Harper, 
Quincy; Nantucket, Alfred Bunker, Rox- 


bury; Plymouth, B. B. Russell, Brock- 
ton; Worcester, Joseph Jackson, 
Worcester, J. G. Bdgerly, Fitchburg; 


Berkshire, H. H. Gadsby, North Adams; 
Dukes, A. P. Averill, Edgartown; Frank- 
lin, E. F. Howard, East Northfield; 
Hampden, William 
Middlesex, Fred H. Nickerson, Melrose, 
Samuel A. Johnson, Somerville, Frank 
W. Chase, Newtonville: Suffolk, Fred- 
erick A. Tupper, Boston, Orlendo W. 
Dimick, Boston,- Katherine H. Shute, 
Roxbury.——The following statistics are 
interesting: The whole number of pupils 
in the public day schools on September 
20. not including those in two special 
schocls and four special classes, was 
86,512. That is 3.620 greater than the 
corresponding number one year ago, and 
shows an increase of 4.3 per cent. 
number of pupils in the Normal school 
increased from 221 to 228, a gain of 7. 
Tn the Latin and high schools, the pupils 
increased from 6.370 to 6,775, a gain of 
405, which is at the rate of 6.1 per cent. 
The changes were as follows: Gains—- 
Dorchester high, 149: Bast Boston high, 


22: English high, 69: Girls’ high, 61; 
Mechanic Arts high. 73; Roxbury high, 
40; South Boston high, 62: West Rox- 


bury high, 49; total gain, 526. Losses— 
Public Latin, 4; Girls’ Latin, 28; 
Briehton high, 19: Charlestown high, 70; 
total loss. 121. The net gain is 405 in the 
Latin and high schools. In the grammar 
and primary schools and the kindergar- 
tens the pupils increased from 76.939 to 
80.147, a gain of 3,208, which is at the 
rate of 4.2 per cent. The grammar and 
primary schools and the kindergartens, 
taken together bv districts, show gains 
and losses as follows: First division, 
Fast Boston, gain, 420; second division, 
Charlestown. loss, 2; third division, 
North and West Ends, gain, 468: fourth 
division. centre of city. loss, 30; fifth di- 
vision, South End, 313: sixth division, 
South Boston, gain, 339; seventh div'- 
sion, Roxbury, gain, 619; eighth division, 
West Roxbury and Brighton, gain, 328; 
ninth division, Dorchester, gain, 753.—— 
—-—-The Public School Association hes 
nominated eight candidates for the school 
hoard: 
of the prominent public-spirited women; 
Ellery H. Clark, ward 9, lawyer, director 
of the Associated Charities and Lincoln 


Orr, Springfield; . 


The - 


Miss Grace Minne of ward 11, one’ 


To Free Text-Book Scnools: 


Let your new books go into the hands of the scholars ine oh tapiniale 


when for Ije. you can have 


HEAVY, STRONG, LEATHERETTE, 
WATERPRVOF AND GERMPROOF 


HOLDEN BOOK COVER 


ON EACH BOOK. 


Did you never see Geographies, or other costly books, with their 


We have; and it never could oceur if the 


“< Holden System for Preserving Books’”’ 
Had been thoroughly adopted. : 
HOLDEN PATGNT BOOK CONGR CoO., 


Samples free. 


P. O. Box 643. 


BACKS ALL WORN OFF ? 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


House Association, and author of ‘‘Mas- 
sachusetts Street Railway Accident Law 
Book’; Louis M. Clark, ward 24, lawyer, 
member of city council, 1887, 1888, and 
1889, and of the legislature, 1891 and 
1892, former lieutenant in naval brigade, 
and is a trustee of the Boston penny 
savings bank; Grafton D. Cushing, ward 
11, lawyer, now president of the school 
board, formerly teacher for tem years in 
the Groton school; David A. Ellis, ward 
21, lawyer, magna cum laude graduate 


‘at Harvard, former editor of the Harvard 


Law Review, on the executive committee 
of the Boys’ Industrial League, and active 
in college house settlement, and charit- 
able work; William T. Keough, ward 1, 
consulting engineer and naval architect, 
a trustee of the Cudworth prize fund, on 
the investigating committee of the Colum- 
bia Trust Company, director of the En- 
terprise Co-operative bank; Randall G. 
Morris, ward 23, real estate, one of the 
founders of West Roxbury Cit’zens’ As- 
sociation, president for a number of 
years of the Highland Club, director of 
the South End National bank, nominated 
and elected for one-year term a year ago 
on the school committee by the Public 
School Association, Democrats, Republi- 
cans, and Independent women voters; 
Dr. William F. Temple, ward 10, physi- 
cian, also consulting or visiting officer at 
various times at the City hospital, St. 
Elizabeth's hospital, the Carney hospital, 
and the Boston dispensary.——The por- 
trait of Robert ©. Metcalf painted by A. 
H. Bicknell is to be presented to the 
Adams school, East Boston, by the gradu- 
ates. Mr. Metcalf, who is sixty-nine 
vears old, was head master of the Adams 
school from 1856 to 1875, and the portrait 
is a substantial testimonial of the respect 
and affection of the graduates who 
studied under him during that period. 
He was, subsequently, head master of the 
Wells school for about seven years, and 
later became supervisor of schools, which 
office he filled for twenty years. When 
he was head master of the Wells school. 
in 1879, he originated the experiment of 
having the pupils read entire books as a 
part of their English courses. He drew 
wpon the public library for fifty copies 
of Mrs. Whitney’s “A Summer in Leslie 
Goldthwaite’s Life,’ and fifty copies of 
George M. Towle’s “Pizarro: His Adven- 
tures and Conques The pupils read 
the books at home, and were examined 
once a week in school on what was thus 
read. This experiment made in the 
Wells school was the first of the kind 
ever made. When Mr. Metcalf became 
supervisor in 1882, he explained the ex- 
periment to a sub-committee of the 
school board, asking them to take up the 
work and carry it forward. Their report 
was adopted by the full board, and the 
board of supervisors was ordered to make 
out a suitable list of books to be circu- 
lated in the schools. This plan is still in 
full operation in the Boston schools. 
Every year a generous appropriation for 
the purchase of good books is made, and 
is equitably divided among the schools. 


ADAMS. A social was given under the 
auspices of the Adams Teachers’ Associa- 
tion November 21 at Odd Fellows hall, 
which proved a splendid success. The 
attendance was composed largely of 
teachers employed in the local school, al- 
though there were a few invited guests 
present who enjoyed the evening very 


much. The early portion of the evening 
was given up to sociability and the 
guessing of silhouettes of the teachers, 
which were posted on the walls of the 
hall. 
herst College was the guest of the asso- 
ciation, and delivered an interesting ad- 
dress on “The Evolution of the Puritans.” 
In a clear-cut manner Professor Tyler 
showed how the early New England set- 
tlers came from a mixture of the sturdi- 
est people of Europe, and expressed a 
sincere hope that the present and future 
generations of America were constantly 
to assimilate the best of many races that 
come to her shores, and by this process 
become more and more powerful in 
thought and action. A light lunch was 
served by Caterer Hammond, after which 
there was dancing for a short period. 
One of the pleasing features of the even- 
ing which calls for special mention was 
the work of the high school orchestra, 
under the direction of Miss McNulty. 
There were over eighty present. 


NEWTON. The Newton Education 
Association met at the house of George 
A. Walton, West Newton, Monday even- 
ing, December 1. Dr. David W. Wells 
gave an account of his work during the 
past year, examining the eyes of school 
children. Dr. John T, Prince spoke on 
“The Advance Made in Medical Inspec- 
tion of Schools.”” On Monday afternoon, 
December 8, in the hall of the Claflin 
school, Newtonville, Professor Paul 
Hanus of Harvard University will speak 
on “The School and the Home.” Herbert 
F. Sylvester, secretary and treasurer, 43 
Bowers street, Newtonville, Mass. 


WORCESTER. Miss Florence  D. 
Shepard of Malden has been elected to 
succeed Jacob P. Loesberg as teacher of 
German in the English high school. She 
comes to Worcester well recommended 
for the place, and fitted by experience to 
act as teacher, She is a graduate of Bos- 
ton University, where she has been given 
the degree of M. A. She has studied two 
years in Germany, and one of her teach- 
ers in Gottingen writes of her that she 
was one of the most finished German 
scholars he ever taught from any coun- 
try outside of Germany. She has had ex- 


perience in Springfield, Chelsea, and 
Malden. 
SPRINGFIELD. The public meeting 


of the Connecticut Valley Kindergarten 


- Asscciation was held in this city Novem- 


ber 15. The program for the morning 
session at the William-street kindergar- 
ten was opened with a discussion on kin- 
dergarten music, led by Miss Twichell. 
Short papers on rhythm, songs, and in- 
strumental music were given by Miss A. 
Archer Hunt, Miss Susan Towne of Hart- 
ford, and Miss Caroline Bailey. Each 
paper was illustrated by kindergartners 
and followed by general discussion. At 
the afternoon session in the Art museum, 
addresses were given by John T. Prince 
of West Newton on “Psychology and 
Education,” and Dr. George E. Dawson of 
Hartford on “Lack of Development in 
Relation to Education.” 


MERRIMAC. W. P. Beckwith, princi- 
pal of the Salem Normal School, ad- 
dressed the Merrimac Teachers’ Associa- 
tion November 22 in the high school hall 
upon the subject, “The Teachers’ Work 
With Classes.” 


Professor John M. Tyler of Am-~ 


AN IDEAL 
CHRISTMAS 


PRESENT 


Useful. Reliable.  Attractivo. 
Various Styles of Binding. 
The New Edition has 25,000 
new words. 2364 quarto 
pages. 65000 illustrations. 

The One Great 


Standard Authority 
Let Us Send You Free 


“A Test in Pronunciation’”’ which 
affords a pleasant and instructive 
evening’s entertainment. 

Illustrated pamphlet also free. 


G. & C, MERRIAM CO., Publishers, 


Springfield, Mass. 


ROUND-TRIP HOME-SEEKERS’ 
TICKETS. 

During the same period round-trip 
Homeseekers’ excursion tickets will be 
scold by the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul railway on the first and third Tues- 
day of each month, good to return 
within twenty-one days from date of 
sale, to many points in Iowa, Minnesota, 
and South Dakota, North Dakota, and 
other Western and Southwestern states. 

For further information apply to any 
coupon ticket agent, or address W. W. 
Hall, New England passenger agent, 369 
Washington street, Boston. 


TOURIST RATES VIA THE SEA- 
BOARD. 

Winter Tourist Tickets are now on 
sale at greatly reduced rates, via the Sea- 
board Air Line railway, to all points in 
Florida, also to Cuba and Nassau, as well 
as to Pinehurst; Camden, and the leading 
Southern winter resorts. 

These tickets are good for stop-over, 
either going or coming, until the end of 
the Winter season. 

The Seaboard is the short route from 
the North and East to Florida and the 
South Atlantic states, . 

For further information and book of 
Winter tours, apply to agents of the Sea- 
board Air Line railway and those of con- 
necting lines. Also, for “The Land of 
Manatee,” about a region on the west 
coast of southern Florida, in three book- 
lets: No. 1, Historical and Descriptive; 
No, 2, For Gardener. and Fruit Grower; 
No. 3, For Tourist and Sportsman. Ask 
or send for the one you want. 

B. Ryan, P. A. 
v27-5t Portsmouth, Va, 
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The World’s Great Paintings 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITION 
rder to-day. You will wish to order again when you see how beautiful they are for Holiday Gifts. 


Send 25 cents for ; 

25 Art Subjects, Each set in a Fortfolio; a choice Or 50 cents for any two sets in first column, 
or 25 Madonnas, Holiday Gé or 11 Perry Pictures, Extra Size; or Portfolio 25 
- 25 On Life of Christ, y Gift. Pigeres Jin York Edition, 7x9 Gems of Art. 
or 25 Landscapes, ‘ ‘ r $l. for any four 25-cent sets; or our 
or 25 Doge, Kittens lh or ” Pictures in colors, beautiful 1902 Christmas Set No. 1, 120 pictures no 
or $5 Saabous Men, ’ bie . B Size (10x12), two alike; or Christmas Set No. 2, 120 pictures, 
or 25 Authors and Poets, a bre Rookies eta Booklet, all in the new Boston Edition, no two alike; or 
or 26 For Children. et- onnas, 4 Mina; Pictures, your own selection from 2,000 

subjects. 


Or these pictures, 514 by 8, may be assorted as desired at ONE CENT EACH for 25 or more. Postpaid. 120 for $1.00. 
Send three two-cent stamps for Catalogue with 1,000 miniature illustrations and two sample pictures. 
Choice Souvenirs for close of School, 10 cents each; 15 for $1.00. Each additional copy in the same order, 5 cents additional. 


‘THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY 


146 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Tremont. Temple, Bosto 
a scnISTINE MADONNA ple, n. Box 110, Malden, Mass. 
e one-cent pictures are 3 to 4 times the size of this picture. Send all mail orders to Mal 0 fic - 
alden 
Some New Books 
Teachers’ Agencies. 
Title. Author Publisher Christmas chan 
her. ges in teachers, of which there are always a 
FOR THE, school for fencers, or from fencers for pices. We 
A Synopsis of Arimal Classification................. Wilder “ “ “ —— | have been distributed over the preceding month, Al 
Wiciemann’s Biblisehe Geschiten. .. .............. Rhoades[Ed.j“ “ 30 | disengaged, and we seldom have to write that we are unable to fill place, bet the 
La Tour runo American Book Company, “ | Changes at Christmas is so unusual, and to sive to eich 
Language Through Nature, Literature & Art Perdue &Griswold Rand, McNally & Cv., Chicago. —— in such mu titude that it is CHRI TMAS thought Bye 
songs of Two Centuries...+.... .. .. Carlton Harper Brother N.Y. — of thisagency. Especially i : 
How Our Grand fathers Lived......... Hart & Chap- man [Eds.] Phe MacmiBlan Company, .60 we not bees able to get re it 
John Greenlea bing Higginson “ “ “ ’, 80 that we may have all the d : 
The Venetian Republican. Brown “ “ “ “ 40 es not occur, no harm is done, for all 
The Shadow Of Carling Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 1.60 you to eervice for But we want CHANGES 
A Pocketful OF Brown Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 1.00 AGENCE: W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
ain of Madness........... op neat Jhure e Abbey Press, N. Y. 1.25 i 
'story of a Living Tempis.. oards of Education and Superintendents 
The Ascent of the Soul.....-+........0..005 Bradford The Outlook Company, N. Y 1,35 Wishing Teachers will find it of advantage to consult the 
A History of the United States............. Davidson Scott, Foresman & Co., Chicago, _.80 TE ACH Ee RS’ 
‘0. London. — 8 shed 17 years. 
How to Blanchan Doubleday, Page & Co.,N. Y. 1.%5 | Positions filled, 4,000. | 136 Auditorium Bidg., Chicago ; Eastern Branch, 494 
Vive Andrews Charles Scribner’s Sons’ “ 3.00 Ashland Buffalo, WY 
swertbriar and 8 ss skett .A. e & Co., Boston. A W, uring the winter months there are unexpected 
Richard Black Lothrop Publishing Co., Boston. 1.50 | man: excellent opportunities of getting a first-class position, For particulars a pene scares, 
C. J. ALBERT, Manager, The Albert Teachers’ Agency, Fine Arts Building, CHICAGO. 


1 
F > if EACHERS B. F. CLARK Year. Permanent 378 and 388 
LONG EXPERIENCE, PROMPT, RELIABLE. 120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. TEACHERS’ Wabash Avenue, 


AEG EWC Y. for Our Platform for 1902. CHICAGO. 


The T HE EX ’ introduces to C 


Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. Correspondence invited. superior Professors, Princi 


for every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address 
THE CENTRAL TE A CHERS’ AGENCY atti Building : Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 
We plave first class teachers in all kinds of public aoe penveee Seen Cee Ourrapidly The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 
New York 


increasing patronage is bringing great opportunities 70 Fifth Avenue 
Send for Reference Book. ADAMS & ROGERS, Managers. 
Recommends college and normal duates, specialists, and teac coll 
schools, and families. Advises parents about schools. WM 0. Pharr 


THE COLORADO TEACHERS’ AGENCY ATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU in 


Efficient assistants. A wide acquaintance among educators in prominent po- 


We want competent teachers. | FRED DICK, ex-State Superintendent, Manager, 
Je ree ORADO. sitions all over e Unit tates. Special adva 
We recommend no others. 1543 Glenarm St., DENVER, COL ADO Prompt attention. Efficient service. Circulars “ee tie treatmert, 
ROBERT L, MYERS, Manager, Harrisburg, PENNSYLVANIA, 


ed teachers for desirable positions in all grades of school | 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY, | Oldest and best known in U. 8. 


We are seeking thoroughly qualifi 
4 he We thers and supervisors. School 
Established 1855. 


work from Kindergarten to University, including special teac 
authorities in search of a superintendent, principal, or teacher, TRY McCU LLOUGH. 
JOHN C. ROCKWELL, Manager 


Schermerhorn 3 E, 14th St., N. Y. 


HE SCIENCE Teacher’s and Employment Agency. 
General Sciences F Sciences. Telephone 4059--5 Main. ESTABLISHED 1895. 
! i or orma ; 
WM. RANE, Manager, Durham, N. H. THE MERRILL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
P. I. MERRILL 
0. B. Bruce,” } Managers. Tremont Temple, Boston. 
HE EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE enjoys the confi- ting ple, ton 
dence of teachers and employers because it confines itself to THE FISK TE ACHERS’ AGENCIES Boston, Mass, : 
Legitimate Business on Conservative Lines. We should be pleased s 4 Ashburton Pi. 
to ex EW YORK, Fifth Ave, MINNEAPOLIS, 414 Century Bldg. PORTLAND, Ore., 80 Third St. 
explain our plans to you. Address HENRY SABIN, Fenn. Ave. DExVER, Col., Coo per Bldg. BAN FRancieco, Cal Parrott Bid 


MANHATTAN Des Mornzs, lows. ©. A. SCOTT & CO., Props 
ALBA NY TEACH RS’ AGENCY THE BRIDGE TEAGHERS’AGENGIES 
SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


all Grades with Competent Teachers. 


Provides Schools of 
Teachers in Obtaining Th 
nte an =o Fe offer better advantages to aspiring teachers than 
HARLAN FRENCH. ‘orrespondence is invited. 81 CHAPEL ST, ALBANY. N. Y, South and West Actor tan any other sevtion. 
aE in that field. For full information write to CLAUDE J. BELL, Prop oo 


The Teachers’ Co-operative Association of N. E. 
EDWARD FICKETT, Manager, | Over 3,500 positions filled. The Beacon Teachers’ Agency. 
8 Beacon St., Boston. SEND FOR MANUAL. Room 62, 8 BEACON ST., BOSTON. Guach fie. ictal 


OOD 
Winshi [Pp | We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers Kel log g Bureau] Teachers Wanted AN TRACHERS” BUREAD 
in every part of the country. SUPPLIES SUDDEN VACANCIES 
Teacher s’ 29-A Beacon St. . + Boston, Mass. Established in 1889, i 
‘ H. S. KELLOGG, Manuger, NEW ENG. PUBLISHING CO., 
Ne. 61 E. Oh St,. New York. 29-A Beacon St., Boston. 
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EDUCATION. 


JOURNAL OF 


THE NATURAL GEOGRAPHIES 


ATTRACTIVE 
ELEMENTARY, $0.60. ADVANCED, $1.25 
The Most Popular Geoeraphies Ever Published SUPPLEMENTARY 


. THE NATURAL GEOGRAPHIES HAVE BEEN 


IN RODUCED INTO ; RE ADIN G 


10 of the 12 State Normal Schools 
in the State of New York 


148 VOLUMES 


14 O of the 13 State Normal Schools ; 

in Pennsylvania 
Books 

of the 10 largest cities of Beginners’ 
New Jersey Fairy Tales ... 15 Books 
23 of the 41 cities in the State Famous Stories . . 15 Books 
Historical Readers . . 45 Books 
argest cities 0 
12 Geographical Readers 11 Books 
8 of the 9 largest Cities of Ohio Nature Stories .... 26 Books 
Patriotic and Moral Readers 4 Books 
| THESE FACTS SPEAK FOR THEMSELVES 


LEAVITT’S OUTLINES OF BOTANY, $1.00 
With Gray’s Field, Forest, and 
Garden Flora, . 


book has been prepared to meet a.specific 
demand. It combines with great simplicity 
and definiteness in presentation a careful 
selection and a judicious arrangement of matter. 
Special attention is paid to ecology, and the book 
has been well called by one of its reviewers, “Gray 
scientifically modernized.” 


DRYER’S LESSONS IN PHYSICAL 
GEOGRAPHY, ‘ - $1.20 


Spee: book is simpler than any other complete 
and accurate treatise on the subject now 
before the public. Throughout the book are 
many realistic exercises which appeal to the actual 
or possible experience of the student. An unusu- 
ally large number of illustrations, maps, and 
diagrams are used, and these have all been selected 
with reference to their teaching value. 


CLARKE AND DENNIS’S ELEMEN- 
TARY CHEMISTRY, . $1.10 
LABORATORY MANUAL, . .50 


bape books are designed for use in secondary 
schools, and furnish a text-book which covers 
the subject with sufficient fullness, and a 
laboratory manual which contains 127 experi- 
ments. The latter book contains alternate blank 
pages for the notes to be taken by the student in 
his work. Full consideration has been given to 


CLARK’S THE GOVERNMENT: 
What It Is; What It Does, . - $0.75 


¢ iy style of this book is clear-cut, forceful, and 

full of life. The matter is presented sug- 

gestively, and the pupil is led to draw infer. 
ences for himself. Comparisons of our government 
with those of other countries are frequent; the 
illustrations of the actual workings of the system 
are detailed and vivid; and government is shown 
to be a science, a complete system which has a 


VULCAN’S ANVIL, COLORADO. ; 
the entrance requirements of all colleges. (From Dryer’s Physical Geography) practical part in our everyday life. 


HARKNESS AND FORBES’S CAESAR’S GALLIC WAR, . $1.25 


With Introduction, Notes, and Vocabulary. By ALBERT HARKNESS, Ph. D., LL. D., 
Professor Emeritus, Brown University, assisted by CHARLES H. FORBES, Professor of 
Latin, Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass. 


While remarkable for its simplicity, this book includes everything needed by the student in reading the Com- 
mentaries. The introduction contains an outline of the life of Caesar, a description in brief of the scenes of his 
military operations, and a short treatise on the military system of the Romans. The notes are sufficiently helpful, 
and the illustrations are appropriate, yet unique. 


FRIEZE’S VIRGIL’S AENEID 


First Six Books, $1.30 Complete, . $1.50 


With Introduction, Notes, and Vocabulary. By HENRY S. FRIEZE, late Professor of 
Latin, University of Michigan. Revised by WALTER DENNISON, Professor of Latin, 
University of Michigan. 
r This popular edition of Virgil has here been thoroughly modernized, both in contents and appearan’e. The 
introduction contains many special features of help to the student; the notes have been thoroughly revised and 


include many additions. Both volumes are printed on very thin opaque paper, thus making each an extraordinarily 
compact and useful book. 


BABBITI’S GRAMMAR OF ATTIC AND IONIC GREEK, - $1.50 


By FRANK COLE BABBITT, Professor of the Greek Language and Literature, Trinity 
College, Hartford. 


_ _ This book is in all respects the most modern Greek grammar published. It states the essential facts and prin- 

the in It therefore meets the wants of secondary schools, and at the 
e time is sufficient for all ordinary demands of the college course. I i it is si 


PRACTICAL BUSINESS TRAINING 
The Williams and Rogers Series 
MODERN ILLUSTRATIVE BANKING 


(Just Published) 

By E. VIRGIL NEAL, Author of Modern Banking 
and Bank Accounting, and JOHN H. MOORE, Head 
of Commercial Department, Dorchester High School. 
Script illustrations by E. C. MILLS. 


MODERN ILLUSTRATIVE BOOKKEEPING 


—The Leading System— 

Now published in Three Forms : — 
INTRODUCTORY COURSE—ADVANCED COURSE 
—COMPLETE COURSE 
Platt’s Pitmanic Shorthand Instructor 

New Commercial Law 
Commercial Aritimctic 


Seventy Lessons in Spelling 
New Practical Grammar and Correspondence 


and other books for Commercial Classes 


Send for Special Descriptive Catalogue of 
Commercial Publications 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, Publishers 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA DALLAS 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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